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CONTRIBTUTORS. 


E. W. SterHens, journalist, author and historian, is already 
well known to the readers of this magazine. As moderator of the 
Baptist General Association of Missouri and as president of the 
General Baptist Convention of North America, he is, perhaps, 
the greatest Baptist layman in this country. 

Ropert A. GLENN is in charge of war history and records in the 
office of the adjutant-general of Missouri. 


J. WmLarD RivIncs is in charge of the newspaper department 
of The State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Wu. G. BE&K, a native Missourian, is head of the department 
of Germanic languages in the University of North Dakota. His 
contributions, brochures and translations relating to German 
settlements in the United States place him among the highest 
authorities in this line of historical research. His translation of 
“*Duden’s Report,” lately published in the Review is regarded by 
scholars as one of the most important contributions to western 
history that has appeared in recent years. 

Rouiun J. Britton, a lawyer of Kansas City, is a recognized 
authority on Mormonism in Missouri. During his residence in 
Daviess county be began his researches in this field. The fruit of 
his many years of labor is presented to the readers of the Re- 
VIEW. 


Joun N. Epwarps (deceased), one of the most widely known 
journalists of Missouri, was a member of Shelby’s expedition to 
Mexico. He is regarded by some competent authorities as having 
been the greatest master of journalistic writing that the State has 
produced. 
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LITTLE BONNE FEMME CHURCH 
BOONE COUNTY, MISSOURI 


ADDRESS BY E. W. STEPHENS AT ITS CENTENNIAL, 
AUGUST 28, 1919 


The history of Bonne Femme Baptist Church is one of 
the most unique and interesting in the annals of Missouri. 
Its beautiful name recalls the earliest chapter in the history 
of the state. 

The first exploration by white men of what was then 
known as the Louisiana Territory was made by the French 
in 1707. They ascended that year the Missouri River and 
named most of the streams and many points for nearly two 
hundred miles into the interior. 

Among other names were the Loutre, Femme Osage, Cote 
San dessein, Roche Percee, Moniteau, Chariton, Lamine, Aux 
Vasse, Petite Saline and Grand and Petite Bonne Femme, 
meaning “Litthke Good Woman.” This church acquired its 
name from the stream on which it stands. 

It is not improbable that the above names were French 
translations from the Indian language. ‘Little Good Woman” 
sounds very like Indian. 

It was organized at the house of Anderson Woods on the 
first Sunday in December, 1819. Its constituent members 
were: David Doyle, Anderson Woods, Elizabeth Woods, 
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James Harris, Mourning Harris, Polly Harris, Elizabeth Ken- 
non, John Maupin, Elias Elston, Matthew Haley, Jane Tuttle, 
Lazarus Wilcox, Lucy Wilcox, James Wiseman, Thomas S. 
Tuttle, Nancy Tuttle. 3 

‘Lazarus Wilcox was the first clerk and held the position 
until his death, some sixteen years afterward. He and 
Anderson Woods were the first deacons. They were also two 
of the first members of the Boone County Court. Overton 
Harris, one among the first members of the church, was the 
first sheriff of the county, and Warren Woodson, first county 
clerk, was a staunch brother-in-law, having married a daughter 
of Col. James McClelland, one of the first members. Elias 
Elston, another constituent member, was one of the first 
members of the Missouri Legislature. James Harris was 
Justice of Peace of Moniteau township of Howard County 
comprising present limits of Boone County. These facts, are 
indicative of the strength of the Baptists among the early 
settlers. 

The only other Baptist churches in existence in this sec- 
tion at that time were Mount Zion, Mount Pleasant, Bethel 
and Concord. 

Bonne Femme was the second church organized within 
the bounds of what is now Boone County, Bethel having been 
organized June 28, 1817, in Thrall’s Prairie in the western 
part of the county, where the first settlement of what is now 
Boone County was made. Among those who organized Bethel 
were Anderson Woods, Overton and James Harris and others 
who about 1818 or 1819 moved to the Two Mile prairie 
where was gathering a population marked for its high order. 
These two sections of the county were among its most fertile 
and attractive and were the first occupied. 

At that time Boone County had not been organized and 
Columbia was not laid out until sixteen months afterwards. 
Smithton, which preceded Columbia, was laid out that year. 
Missouri was not a state. 

Among its early preachers, were William Thorp, Peter 
Woods, Ebenezer Rogers, Thomas Campbell, Robert Dale, 
Edward Turner, Luke Williams. David Doyle was the first 
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pastor and filled that office longer and oftener than any other 
minister, occupying the place as pastor at different times 
until 1844. 

The church met at the residences of Overton Harris, 
James Harris, Thomas S. Tuttle and others until it had a 
building of its own. A log building was begun upon the 
present site about 1820, but was not finished and seated for 
six or seven years. It was twenty feet square, with a fireplace, 
one door, one window and puncheon floor. 

In 1822 Col. James McClelland donated the ground upon 
which the church has stood since that time. 

Anderson Woods was licensed to exhort in 1823, was or- 
dained a few months afterward, and preached often to the 
church until he was dismissed by letter in 1828. In 1835 he 
removed to Monroe County. 

In 1823 Dr. William Jewell, who was a member of the 
church, became involved in a controversy with Mason Moss 
and Col. James McClelland and got out a handbill in which 
he denounced them as quack doctors who claimed to have 
supernatural gifts and magic arts. He was brought before 
the church and acknowledged his error, but repeated the 
offense afterwards. The church, however, agreed to “look 
over” it, but he withdrew from the church in November, 
1823, and with eleven others organized the Columbia church. 
The following also withdrew in order to co-operate with him 
in organizing the Columbia church on November 22, 1823: 
Charles Hardin and wife, Harriet Goodloe, William Ridgway 
and Henry Cave. The following were sent to aid in organizing 
the Columbia church: David Doyle, Anderson Woods, Laz- 
arus Wilcox, Mason Moss and James Harris. 

The church had frequent cases of discipline. The prin- 
cipal offenses seem to have been dancing, fighting, and trouble 
between husbands and wives, who usually made up before the 
church had time to act. There were many negroes among the 
members and they were in frequent evidence in matters of 
discipline. 

Ministers were not paid any salaries until about 18365, 
when a movement was made in that direction. 
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Dr. Robert S. Thomas, who came in the early thirties to 
take charge of Bonne Femme Academy, preached for the 
church at intervals for ten years. 

In May, 1839, while Dr. Thomas was pastor, a movement 
was started to build a brick meeting house to be 30x50 feet 
with an entrance on each side of the pulpit, which was in the 
east of the building, and two aisles extending to banisters 
which separated whites from the colored people. 

On account of differences on the subject of missions in 
1838 the church withdrew from Salem Association and in 1839 
Little Bonne Femme Association was organized at Brick 
Providence Church, Callaway County. First delegates from 
Bonne Femme were Thomas Beazley, Littleton Victor and 
Overton Harris. 

The next year the association was held at Bonne Femme 
and the organization completed. It is an interesting fact 
that the preliminary meeting of the General Association of 
Missouri was held at Providence, but its organization also was. 
completed the next year at Bonne Femme, which thus was 
the church in which both associations were fully organized. 

It was not until 1842 that the movement to erect the 
brick building was formally inaugurated. Thomas Beazley,~ 
Gilpin S. Tuttle and Overton Harris were appointed building 
committee. The structure was finished in about 1845. 

In 1842 Rev. S. H. Ford presented license as preacher, 
and was ordained that year in the church and preached at 
times afterward to the congregation. He was a man of genius 
and became afterwards distinguished as editor, author and 
preacher. 

It is the oldest Church in Little Bonne Femme Association 
and among the oldest in the state. It is beautifully located 
and in one of the most intelligent and progressive communities 
in the state. Its building, its surroundings and its history 
render it an ideal country church. In 1844 it had a member- 
ship of 256 members. : 

Many churches have grown out of it. Among them have 
been Cedar in 1821, Columbia in 1823, New Salem in 1828, 
Nashville, Union and others. It has been indeed the mother 
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of churches and from it have gone forth many of the finest 
men and women in this and other states. 

Among its ministers have been the following: David 
Doyle, Andetson Woods, Luke Williams, James Suggett, 
Robert S. Thomas, Peter Woods, S. H. Ford, Noah Flood, 
M. Modisett, Tyre C. Harris, J. M. Robinson, J. T. Williams, 
). M. McGuire, G. L. Black, N. S. Johnston, J. T. M. John- 
ston, S. H. Pollard, T. W. Barrett, J. E. Chambliss, J. R. 
Pentuff, J. S. Conner, G. W. Hatcher, S. F. Taylor and perhaps 
others. Nearly every prominent Baptist minister in the first 
fifty years of the history of the church in this state at some time 
filled its pulpit. 

Among the clerks of the church have been Lazarus Wilcox, 
Wallér S. Woolfolk, David H. Hickman, Thomas H. Hickman, 
Thomas S. Tuttle, and others. 

Among these one of those longest in service was David H. 
Hickman, who held the place from 1842 until 1869, a short 
time before his death, a period of twenty-seven years, rarely 
missing a meeting.although he was in control of large financial 
interests and was one of the most active and influential 
citizens the county has ever had. In Columbia was another 
man who, likewise, was eminent in the history of the state, 
Witliam Jewell, who was clerk of that church for about the 
same length of time that David H. Hickman served Bonne 
Femme, from 1823 to 1849. 

The records of both churches during that period are 
models of neatness and are an evidence of how men who are 
effective in secular life can apply similar methods to church 
service. 

Thomas H. Hickman, brother of David H. Hickman, 


~ held the position of clerk from 1869 until 1911, when he died, 


having been longer in official service of the church than any 
other member. 


BONNE FEMME ACADEMY 


The community in which Bonne Femme Church is 
located has always been marked for its intelligence, its pros- 
perity and its culture. Many of the finest citizens of Virginia, 
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Tennessee and Kentucky sought the fertile country that sur- 
rounded it in those pioneer days and proceeded to develop 
a social life very akin to that of the famous Blue Grass region 
of Kentucky. 


It is not strange, therefore, that in addition to a deep 
religious spirit they manifested a profound interest in educa- 
tion of the higher order. They were the forerunners of the 
period which brought the State University to the county and 
they planted the first seed for higher education in this county 
when they organized an academy and erected a building on 
the ground upon which the church stands. 


The first session opened in May, 1829, with Warren 
Woodson as teacher. He was a kinsman of Judge Warren 
Woodson who for forty years was clerk of the Boone County 
Court. 

The first trustees of the Academy were Mason Moss, 
William Shields, Robert S. Barr, Andrew McPheters and 
Sinclair Kirtley. The building was of brick with two rooms, 
each 22 feet square. It was located about 200 feet east of 
the church building. The school was coeducational. The 
sessions comprised two terms of five and one-half months 
each and the tuition fees were for the two terms $8.00 for 
reading, writing and arithmetic; $12.00 for grammar, geogra- 
phy and the higher mathematics, and $18.00 for Latin. Board 
was $1.13 per week. 

Think of it! In these days of high cost of living, $1.13 per 
week, and such board as it was, in those days when canned 
goods and cold storage were unknown, and when the tables 
groaned with the opulent products of the virgin soil. Game 
of all kinds formed a part of the menu and all was prepared 
by that original and greatest of all kitchen artists, the old 
Virginia or Kentucky negro cook. Slavery had its evils, but 
it had its blessings also in a rural domestic life. All of which 
recalls the names of many of the fine old families resident in 
this section, the Hickmans, the Basses, the Woolfolks, the 
Bradfords, the Jenkinses, the Mosses, the Johnstons, the 
Ellises, the Courtrights, and McClellands, the Fishers, the Rob- 
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netts, the Harrises, the Hadens, and many others, some of 
whom remain unto this day. 

No wonder the bright young men and women sought 
Bonne Femme when they knew that even its Pierian founts 
of education or its sources of Divine grace were scarcely more 
attractive than was its social life at $1.13 per week. For, 
added to the bounties of the kitchen and the table, there were 
attractions in the parlor, a wealth of beauty and a social life 
that has had few counterparts in the history of this or any 
other state. 

In about 1830 Rev. R. S. Thomas, a Baptist minister 
and educator of high accomplishments, was chosen principal 
instructor. He was the first President of William Jewell 
College and a close friend of Dr. Jewell. It is altogether 
probable that this academy through Dr. Thomas led to the 
establishment of the college named in honor of Dr. Jewell, 
as it undoubtedly wrought a distinct influence in bringing the 
State University and the two women’s colleges to Columbia. 
It started the first ball thereto in motion. 

Dr. Thomas added rhetoric, natural and moral philosophy, 
chemistry, astronomy and Greek to the course of study and 
the academy at once became noted as an institution of high 
class and to it came many young men and women from the 
best families of this and other counties. 

Among these students may be recalled the following: 
Charles H. Hardin, afterwards Governor, and Miss Mary B. 
Jenkins, whom he married; Silas Brent, distinguished in 
public life; John T. Hughes, famous in Doniphan’s expedition 
to Mexico, and afterward as its historian; Bela M. Hughes, 
one of the founders of Denver; Mrs. James S. Rollins; Elders 
Winthrop Hobson and William H. Robinson, afterwards 
eminent preachers of the Christian Church; Gen. Odon 
Guitar, Col. James H. Moss, David H. Hickman, Ex-Governor 
Thomas C. Reynolds (governor during rebellion); Judge 
Robert B. Todd, Miss Elizabeth Moss, afterwards Mrs. 
Senator John J. Crittenden of Kentucky; Miss Mary Moss, 
afterwards Mrs. Judge Logan Hunton of St. Louis; Robert 
L. Todd, Col. James R. Shields, Prof. William C. Shields, 
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Judge James Harris, and many others who afterwards became 
eminent in the history of this and other states. 

The trustees in 1837 were William Shields, David M. 
Hickman, Theoderick Jenkins, John H. Field. Afterwards 
Gilpin S. Tuttle, David S. Lamme, William P. Crocker, 
Waller L. Woolfolk and Austin Bradford became trustees. 

After the retirement of Dr. Thomas, Oliver Cunningham, 
Joseph Bowers, Prof. John Roche and Prof. George C. Pratt 
became teachers. 

In the Columbia Patriot of October 16, 1841, is an account 
of an exhibition and examination in which is a report of an 
address in Latin by John T. Hughes, of readings in Greek 
by J. J. Harvey of Saline and Miss Mary B. Jenkins, and of 
essays by Miss Laura Shields, Franklin Hughes and others. 

The academy passed out of existence not many years 
after the opening of the State University in Columbia in 1841, 
but its influence for a higher social life and its stimulus to a 
nobler culture has been a marked inheritance of this com- 
munity and county. 

Thus the glory of Bonne Femme, which places it in a class 
to itself among the pioneer churches of Missouri, has been 
that in those early days of limited facilities in both education 
and religion it had a high ideal, a vision of greater things and 
in both church and state it lighted fires that will never be 
extinguished. 
































THE OSAGE WAR. 


THE OSAGE WAR 
BY ROBERT A. GLENN 


The Osage War might be called Missouri’s forgotten war 
so far as historians have given it notice.* Several explanations 
may be made. In 1837 the capitol building in Jefferson City 
burned, and with it, undoubtedly, were destroyed many of 
the records of the state military of that time. The Osage 
War was not a sanguinary conflict, and it was more or less 
overshadowed by the Seminole expedition which was under- 
taken at the same time—the fall of 1837. But the Osage 
War was none the less significant—for it marked the final 
determined effort of the people of Missouri to rid the state 
forever of the Red Man, and to make it safe for the thousands 
upon thousands of white settlers who were pouring into the 
state at a rate that doubled the population every ten years. 
The Osage War did this, and modern Missouri history might 
well date from this event. 

In 1808 there were in Missouri in excess of 20,000 Indians, 
it is estimated, made up of tribes of Osages, Missouris, lowas, 
Sacs, Foxes, Kickapoos, Shawnees, and Delawares. In this 
year, the United States government effected an important 
treaty with these tribes, whereby they renounced their claims 
to land in the state, with the exception of a small strip in 
the extreme western portion. They agreed to migrate west 
of a line drawn from Ft. Osage, now Sibley, south to the 


*John C. McCoy, the pioneer of Jackson county and seller of town lots 
in the once famous Westport, is the historian of the Osage War of 1836. In 
1871, he said: ‘This little war has been overlooked for the last 30 years. 
It was a military raid from the border against the Osage Indians. Some of 
the ruthless savages committed murder upon several hogs belonging to settlers 
near Westport. The command numbered 560 officers and men, consisting of 
one major general, two brigadiers, four colonels, besides lieutenant colonels, 
majors, captains, lieutenants, chaplains, surgeons, etc., ad infinitum, being 98 
officers to command 432 privates. It is needless to say the expedition was a 
success. Old Girard'’s squaws, papooses and other savages, if still living, have 
® sorrowful recollection that the way of the transgressor is hard." Walter 
B. Stevens, Missouri The Center State, Vol. II, p. 707. 
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Arkansas river—the line roughly dissecting the western tier 
of Missouri counties. The Osages were particularly populous 
in what are now Bates and Vernon counties, having a large 
village seven miles northeast of Nevada and another three 
miles north of Balltown. Despite the treaty a number of 
them remained in Benton county as late as 1835, and until 
1837 there were repeated hunting incursions in the splendid 
hunting grounds to be found in Benton, Henry, St. Clair and 
Polk counties. In. 1824 they relinquished in title the narrow 
strip they held along the Kansas border, but, as was to be 
seen, the agreement was punctured with frequent forays into 
the white settlements, attended by plundering, pillaging, 
thieving of all descriptions, and frequently murder. This 
harassing situation is set forth in the following memorial of 
the General Assembly of Missouri of 1841, asking the Federal 
government to reimburse the state for the cost of the Osage 
War, the state holding that the condition which made the 
war necessary was one created by the national government: 


A MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


Requesting a reimbursement of money paid by this State in 
repelling an incursion of the Osage Indians 


To the Congress of the United States: 

“Your memorialists, the General Assembly of the Stato of 
Missouri, respectfully represent that the policy of the general 
government has, during a course of many years, placed upon the 
borders of Missouri and Arkansas an immense number of Indians, 
nearly equal by actual computation to the effective population 
of these two states. This policy, which yearly receives the sanction 
and adoption on the part of the Federal government, has exposed 
our frontier to great and imminent peril, a peril from which the 
few forces of the United States upon our line are utterly unable 
to protect our citizens. From a painful experience we have learned 
that whenever a year of scarcity occurs among the Indians, the 
settlements of the whites become the theatres of their predatory 
excursions, and the retaliation which is thus provoked leads to a 
murderous warfare. 

“In the year 1837, an incursion was made of this character on 
the part of the Osages into the Southwestern portion of our state, 
which it became necessary for the military authorities of this state 
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to repel. Under the known rule of Indian warfare, which consists 
of a sudden and unexpected inroad, an exterminating massacre and 
a precipitate retreat, the military force of the United States, at 
that period in our state, could not be summoned in time to meet 
the danger, and our only resource for defence and expulsion was 
in our state militia. In the prosecution, however, of this expedition 
the State of Missouri was compelled to sustain and liquidate all 
the costs of the forces thus raised to defend the frontier, and protect 
its citizens, which costs amounted to the sum of ($21,146.92) 
twenty-one thousand, one hundred forty-six dollars and ninety- 
two cents. Your memorialists, in presenting to Congress this 
statement of facts, respectfully ask that Congress will relieve the 
State of Missouri from payment of this burden. They scarcely 
think it necessary to remind your honorable body of the selfish 
and cruel policy of accumulating thousands of savages on our line 
and leaving us to defend ourselves, as best we may, against the 
inroads and incursions with which our frontier is yearly threatened. 
It must present itself to every mind, as partial, oppressive to our 
citizens, and ruinous to the best interests of our state. If the 
wisdom of Congress has placed these savages on our line, it should 
equally, by the strictest justice and the letter of the Constitution 
have protected us against their invasion. But if the general 
government, from the suddenness of the Indian’s attacks, or the 
small force which is stationed on our border, is unable to protect 
us from such an invasion, and it becomes necessary for this state 
to guard its own interests, then, as your memorialists respectfully 
suggest, an obligation under the Constitution arises upon the part 
of the general government to indemnify this state for any loss 
which it may thus have sustained. Any construction to the con- 
trary would, by operating as a constant drain upon our public 
resources, drive us to the necessity of high taxation, or an enormous 
debt, or would compel us to seize the first outrage of the Indians 
as opportunity for an exterminating war. 

“Your memorialists close this petition with a request that 
Congress pass a law relieving the state of this debt, and providing 
for the reimbursing the amount which has been paid to the troops 
called into the service of the state as before mentioned, and as in 
duty, ete.”’ 

Approved Feb. 11, 1841. 
LAWS OF MISSOURI, 1838-1840. 


While the Osage War was directed chiefly toward the 
tribes bearing that name it was by no means confined to them. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century there were nu- 
merous tribes of Shawnee and Delaware Indians in Perry and 
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Cape Girardeau counties in the southeastern portion of the 
state. By 1823 they had migrated westward into Christian 
and Stone counties, and in 1830 they were induced by the 
Federal government to move into Kansas. But like the Osages 
they continued from time to time to return and annoy the 
white pioneers. 

Missouri’s Indian problem was made more complex by 
the policy of the Federal government in the late Twenties and 
early Thirties in moving all Indian tribes east of the Mississippi 
to the West. Missouri was the gateway in this movement, 
and to her already large Indian population, it is estimated 
30,000 more were added in this period. 

In 1837, Hon. Lilburn W. Boggs was governor. He was 
a St. Louisan who had accumulated wealth in trading with 
the Indians, and was conversed in their ways. He had been 
lieutenant-governor previous to his election, and was regarded 
as a firm executive, and a man of action likely to settle the 
Indian problem. Wherefore in September, 1837, when he 
received word of depredations by the Osages in western Mis- 
souri, he decided to call out the militia. The mission was 
charged to Major General Samuel D. Lucas, commanding 
the Fourth Division, Missouri Militia. His report of the 
expedition, from the original on file in the office of the adjutant 
general in Jefferson City, is as follows: 


“His Excellency L. W. Boggs, 

Commander in Chief, 

Missouri Militia. 
Sir: 

“You will receive herewith the returns of the volunteers of 
the 4th Division, Missouri Militia, ordered out the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1837, together with the returns of the Divisional Quarter- 
master. The troops rendezvous’d on Grand river fifty miles south 
of Independence on the 24th of October, 1837. On the evening of 
the same day, before the men were mustered into service, I received 
information that a party of Indians had been seen that day on 
Deer Creek about three miles from our encampment. Upon re- 
ceiving this information I ordered out a detachment of one hundred 
men to go in pursuit of them, which I divided into two parties, 
to one of which I assigned Brig. Gen. M. G. Wilson to command, 
with orders to scout the north side of said creek and to meet the 
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other party at a bridge on said creek about five miles above where 
the old Harmony Mission Trace crosses. I took command of the 
other part of the detachment and crossed said creek at the old 
trace and scoured the country on the south side up to said bridge. 
In our search we took one Indian prisoner from whom we ascer- 
tained the direction of their main camp. The detachment aganf 
got together at the bridge aforesaid, where we took up our line io 
march for the camp of the main body of Indians, using the prisoner 
as a guide. We found their camp about 6 or 8 miles west of the 
bridge on Deer creek, containing about 30 Indians. They evinced 
considerable signs of hostility when we first approached, each 
warrior taking a tree with his gun and implements of war about 
him and one of them cocked his gun and raised it to fire, but upon 
his seeing some 15 or 20 guns presented in the direction he was, 
he took it down and the whole party surrendered. We marched 
them into camp about 10:00 at night on the 29th of October. 

“The men being mustered into service and the troops organized 
I took up the line of march for the Marmitaw River,* previous to 
the main army’s marching on said morning. I sent a detachment 
of three companies under the command of Brig. Gen. Wm. B. 
Almond in pursuit of a band of Indians that I was told had been 
committing depredations on Mound Branch Creek east of the 
Harmony Road. I kept out from two to three detachments every 
day and scoured the whole country on each side of the Harmony 
Mission Road for from 10 to 20 miles. Every detachment that 
I sent out brought in more or less prisoners and all reported fresh 
Indian signs in the country and judging from the signs that there 
was a large body of Indians within our borders. The 29th of 
October we arrived at Harmony Mission House. On that day I 
sent Brig. Gen. Wilson to Deepwater country with a detachment 
of four companies after a party of Indians that it was reported to 
me were then committing depredations in that section of the coun- 
try. We found a good deal of excitement amongst the French and 
half-breed Indians in the vicinity of Harmony, and from observa- 
tion and informatics, believe that they sent runners all through 
the country to inform the Indians of our approach and to advise 
them to leave the country or to elude our search. The day we 
left Harmony the smoke from their fire appeared to be receding, 
which confirmed our belief in the part the French and the half- 
breeds had taken. The second day after leaving the Meridecinet 


*Marmitaw River, one of the headwater streams of the Osage River, rising 
in Kansas and flowing through the present county of Vernon, Missouri. 

tMarais de Cygnes River, one of the headwater streams of the Osage 
River, arising in Kansas and flowing through what is now Bates County, 
Missouri. General Lucas was inclined to spel] these French named streams 
phonetically. 
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we reached the Marmitaw River where I made my headquarters. 
I kept detachments out every day whilst we remained and scoured 
the whole country as far as Drywood Creek, some 30 miles southeast 
of our encampment on Marmitaw. We captured 101 Indians from 
Grand River to the Marmitaw River and during our stay there I 
have no doubt from the best information but what there was at 
the least calculation 1,000 Indians committing depredations on 
the settlers within the limits of the state when the troops reached 
the rendezvous on Grand River, and believe that if a small force 
of 150 or 200 men had been sent out against them that they would 
have had to have fought before they could have removed them. 
I received information from Mr. Papin, trader amongst the Osages 
(through Dr. Dodge) of their hostile threats and requesting me by 
all means to order out a large force that the Indians were more 
impudent in their threats than they ever had been before and that 
they intended to bring at least from 400 to 500 warriors with them. 
The Indians having heretofore committed depredations on the 
southern citizens for 8 or 9 years with impunity they naturally 
came to the conclusion that the whites were afraid of them and 
that when they sent their menacing threats through Mr. Papin 
that it would have the effect to frighten the whites to a quiet 
gait and they could commit depredations as formerly, but when 
they heard of and saw our army of 500 Mounted Riflemen marching 
to the assistance of their injured countrymen they took the alarm 
and fled from the country as fast as possible. 

“While at the Marmitaw I received information that there was 
a large party of Indians in the Spring River country committing 
depredations on that settlement. I sent a detachment of three 
companies under the command of Brig. Gen. Almond to scour that 
section of the country. He captured 200 Indians and put them 
outside of the state line. We captured in all 301 Indians, which 
were removed without the limits of the state after some explana- 
tions through an interpreter of the laws of the country on the sub- 
ject of acting as they had been doing and what they might expect 
provided the men were called out again to remove them. 

“The Indians expressed great astonishment at the number of 
white men and said they did not believe before that there could 
be as many men raised within the State of Missouri. The main 
body of the army was only out fifteen days, but owing to our 
strength I was able to keep out and send out detachments all the 
time and in every direction. I left no part of the country unex- 
amined neither on our advance march to the frontier nor during 
our stay at the Marmitaw River and did not leave until we were 
well satisfied on that point. It would have required a force of 
200 men at least six weeks or two months to have performed the 
same service, and in all probability they would have been com- 
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pelled to have resorted to arms before the object of the expedition 
could have been accomplished. The citizens of our southwestern 
frontier have been badly treated. We found as respectable people 
living on the frontier aforesaid as any in Missouri. Men of ex- 
emplary habits and good moral character, and a remarkable fact 
is they are all, or mostly so, temperance men, who discountenance 
the use and traffic in Ardent Spirits. Such a class of citizens are 
worthy of and entitled to protection and the general government 
is bound to afford it, and not any longer disregard their exposed 
situation. The Dragoons* heretofore, they say, have afforded them 
no protection whatever and that their only dependence is upon 
the state authorities.” 
I have the honor to be, with high respect your obd’t svt., 
SAM’L D. LUCAS, 
Maj. Gen., 4th Div., M. M. 
To His Excellency L. W. Boggs, 
Commander in Chief, 
Missouri Militia. 


A few weeks later Governor Boggs received reports of 
Indian depredations from the extreme southwestern portion 
of the state. He decided to extend the war to this section. 
This mission was entrusted to the Seventh Division, Missouri 
Militia, Major General Joseph Powell, commanding. It oper- 
ated from Springfield, the seat of Greene county. 

One operation was entrusted to Col. Charles S. Yancey 
of the Greene county militia. Accompanied by Lieut. Col. 
Chesley Cannefax, Captain Henry Fulbright, and a company 
of a hundred men, Col. Yancey proceeded into the Stone 
Creek country, where he came on a large band of Indians, 
squaws and their young. They were ordered to move, but 
pleaded good behavior if allowed to remain. Col. Yancey 
returned to Springfield, but the fears of the white settlers in 
the vicinity of the Indian camp were not allayed, and on 
their pleas the removal of the Indians was ordered. Winter 
had advanced, and considerable suffering and hardship was 


*The Dragoons were the Federal troops. The Missouri General Assembly 
importuned the Federal government to replace the obsolete forte on the old 
Indian frontier in Illinois with a chain of forts along the Kansas-Missouri 
border. This was not done, but the chastisirg given the Indiavs and the show 
of force of the Missourians constituted a lesson which did much to mitigate 
the gravity of the border situation. 
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experienced by the Indians, as they were led to the border 
of Arkansas and told to keep out of Missouri and observe 
their treaty agreements. 

That the operations extended to Barry county is indi- 
cated by the following original documents on file in the office 
of the adjutant general in Jefferson City: 


Order of Gov. Lilburn W. Boggs, to Adjutant General B. M. Lisle, 
Organizing the 83d Regiment of Barry County. 
Executive Department, 
City of Jefferson, Nov. 29, 1837. 
To B. M. Lisle, Esq., 

Adjutant Gen’l. 

Sir:—I have been informed by an express from Barry county 
that the militia of that county has not as yet been organized. 
You will therefore issue an order to Major General Powell, com- 
manding the 7th Division, Mo. Militia, to cause a regiment to be 
organized in said county by dividing the same into proper number 
of companies and by the election of field and company officers. 
You will at the same time furnish him with the number of the 
regiment and direct the returns of the elections to be made im- 
mediately. 

You will likewise direct Gen’l Powell to cause to be raised in 
the County of Barry a company of mounted volunteers, not ex- 
ceeding one hundred men, to be armed and equipped according to 
law for the purpose of ranging on the frontier of that county until 
superseded by the troops of the United States for the purpose of 
removing any Indians found hunting or roaming within the limits 
of the state and for the protection of that portion of our frontier 
from Indian depredations. 

The express will return tomorrow by whom you will please 
forward the foregoing orders. 

Respectfully, yr obdt serv’t, &. 
Lilburn W. Boggs 
Com-in-Chief. 


Report of Major I. T. Shanks, brigade inspector, Ist Brigade, 
7th® Division, Missouri Militia, in mustering in a company of 
volunteers of Barry County, with endorsements. 

I do hereby certify that agreeable to an order of Gen’l N. R. 
Smith, commander of the First Brigade, Seventh Division, M. M. 
I traveled to Mount Pleasant, the county seat of Barry County 
from Springfield, the county seat of Greene County, a distance of 
fifty miles in the going and fifty miles in the returning, for the 
purpose of mustering into the service a hundred volunteers and 
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approving their horses by order of the commander-in-chief, M. M., 
to Gen’l Joseph Powell, commander of the 7th Division, M. M., 
and that I served four days in discharging that duty in December, 
1837. I further certify that the above is corréct upon the honor of 
an officer. 
I. T. Shanks, Brigade Inspector, 
lst Brigade, 7th Div., M. M. 
Upon the honor of an officer, having examined the above 
return, I certify it to be correct. 
N. R. Smith, Com., 
Ist Brig., 7th Div., M. M. 
Upon the honor of an officer, having examined the above 
return, I certify it to be correct. 
Joseph Powell, Maj. Gen., 
7th Div., M. M. 
Approved by G. S. Parsons, 
for B. M. Lisle; Adj. Gen., M. M. 


This militia company was organized evidently on report 
of Brig. Gen. A. F. Nall, who commanded an expedition that 
marched through Barry county to its seat at Sarcoxie, now 
in Jasper county, and thence north and eastward to Bolivar, 
in Polk county, where the troops were mustered out of service. 
Gen. Nall’s report and muster rolls furnish the only record 
of the names of men who served in the Indian campaigns of 
1837, the muster rolls of General Lucas presumably being 
lost in the fire that destroyed the capitol. The following is 
the report: 

“By order of Major General Powell, commanding the 
7th Division, Missouri Militia, a portion of the Second Brigade 
of said Division was mustered into the service of the State 
on the 14th day of November, 1837, when they were dis- 
charged in the town of Bolivar in Polk county, by order of 
Major General Joseph Powell, commanding 7th Division, 
Missouri Militia. 

“The following is a list of the names and grades of officers 
and the names of the privates of the Second Brigade, 7th 
Division, Missouri Militia, mustered into service of the State 
of Missouri as aforesaid and continued in the service 18 days 
as mounted volunteers and discharged as aforesaid.” The 
general’s staff was listed as follows: 
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Brigadier General A. F. Nall, 

Aide-de-camp Nicholas Munn, 

Brigade Inspector William Jamison, 

Brigade Judge Advocate William Henry, 

Brigade Quartermaster S. H. Bunch, 

Brigade Paymaster John Shannon, 

Brigade Issuing Commissary E. M. Campbell, 

Brigade Surgeon Louis Polk. 

Under General Nall was Col. T. J. Shannon and staff, 
as follows: Adjutant J. W. Davis, Lieut. Col. J. L. Young, 
Major Levi A. Williams, Judge Advocate C. Luttrill, Quarter- 
master Sergeant William Owens, Color Bearer Mart Morgan, 
Trumpeter William Jones, Quartermaster Hugh Boyd, Sergt. 
Major William R. Hill, Paymaster Winfry Owens. The 
companies were officered as follows: 

Capt. A. Morgan’s company: Lieut. J. W. Jamison, En- 
sign J. H. Smallman. 

Capt. Richard Sage’s company: Lieut. James R. Allsup, 
Ensign Davis Fields and Sergeant James Appleby. 

Capt. Gran C. Clark’s company: Lieut. William Odell, 
Ensign Samuel W. Davis, 2nd Lieut. John McBroom, Sergt. 
William K. Latham. 

Capt. Michael Randleman’s company: Lieut. Elijah 
Benton, Ensign Sion S. Pritchett, lst Sergt. Elias Parrott. 

Capt. Levi A. Williams’ company: Lieut. M. G. Campbell, 
Ensign A. Looney, Sergt. Alex Morgan. 
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MISSOURIANS ABROAD—No. 8 
REAR ADMIRAL LEIGH C. PALMER, U. S. N. 
BY J. WILLARD RIDINGS. 


It was during the Spanish-American war; the Merrimac 
was to be sunk in Santiago harbor and two young naval 
officers were chosen as rival candidates for the honor. Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson won the distinction; the other officer 
was Leigh C. Palmer. 

In preparation for Hobson’s undertaking, Palmer was 
sent to inspect the enemy’s guns, with orders to go no nearer 
than 500 yards. He was absent quite a while and succeeded 
in getting within 200 yards of the hostile ordnance. On his 
return he was taken to task for disobeying orders. His reply 
might be chosen as the motto of his whole life. » “I did my 
duty,” he said, ‘‘and a little more.” 

Leigh C. Palmer was born in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
January 11, 1873.* He received his education at the Stod- 
dard School, the Polytechnic Institute and the old Central 
High School in that city. 

At high school he is remembered for his distinguished 
bearing and good appearance. There were no athletics at 
the Central High School in those days, but it is said that he 
always carried himself erectly and almost always walked back 
and forth to school from his home on Twenty-seventh street. 
He took a prominent part in debating and oratory and his 
ardor as an orator won him the nickname of ‘“Spartacus,”’ 
from his fiery delivery of that gladiator’s defiance to Rome. 
He was a member of the Boys’ Debating Club, an important 


*In a letter to this Society, Admiral Palmer states, ‘I was actually born in 
St. Louis, Missouri, on January 11, 1873, though I have noted some articles 
that stated in error that I was born in Ohio.” 

The author is especially indebted for material for this article to a biograph- 
ical sketch of Rear Admiral Palmer which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on June 30, 1918. 
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organization of that day, later succeeded by the Boys’ Literary 
Society. 

Schoolmates remember that he possessed a remarkable 
memory and that he was especially gifted in the acquirement 
of languages. It is said that today he speaks fluently eight 
different tongues. It is also recalled of him that he kept good 
hours and was seldom away from home after the curfew rang 
at 9 o'clock at night. 

After his graduation from high school he worked for a 
year and a half in the Third National Bank of St. Louis. 
Concerning his connection with that institution, Mr. J. R. 
Cooke, cashier, writes: 

“About the year 1891 Leigh Palmer, a lad of 18, entered 
the services of the Third National Bank of St. Louis, just 
after finishing his course of studies at the St. Louis High School. 

“His manner, address and bearing would impress any 
one who came in contact with him, and the interest he took 
in fulfilling the duties assigned to him would mark him as a 
young man who would make a success in life, no matter what 
course he pursued. 

“Leigh, being many years my junior, I never came in 
contact with him outside of the bank. I only knew him in 
a business way, but from the close association I had with 
him while he was connected with the bank I could only 
speak of him as a young man of marked refinement, a thorough 
gentleman, and a young man sure of success. 

“He had one habit that is rarely found in a boy of his 
age, i. e., wearing gloves. My recollection of him is that he 
was never seen on the street without his hands being covered, 
and I understand that this trait has been carried out by him 
even to this date. I have been told by parties who are con- 
nected with the navy that he is called by those who are under 
his command ‘the kid glove officer.’ 

“TI remember well the day he came to me and told me 
he was going to try and enter Annapolis. I did not hesitate 
to encourage him, knowing that he would not only be suc- 
cessful in his attempt, but further, he would distinguish him- 
self in the service of his country.” 
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Following the Spanish-American War, Admiral Palmer 
had one continuous cruise of sea duty for almost thirteen 
years. During that time he was special Naval representative 
at the wedding of King Alfonso of Spain, was Naval Aid 
to Secretary of State Root when that statesman visited South 
America, and was Naval Aid to President Taft. Also during 
Taft’s administration he held the position of Director of 
Target Practice in the Navy. Admiral Palmer was one of 
the early proponents of long range firing in the open sea under 
actual battle conditions. He has commanded a destroyer 
division of the Atlantic Fleet, served as executive officer of 
the battleship New York, and was Chief of Staff to the 
Commander of the battleship force when assigned to the 
important post in which he served during the late war— 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 

Upon the entrance of the United States into the war 
there immediately developed in the Navy Department a job 
for a big man. This comprised a nation-wide recruiting cam- 
paign by which the personnel of the navy was expanded from 
56,000 to nearly half a million. It included the rapid and 
intensive training of this raw material for urgent service at 
sea. 

The extraordinary record made in recruiting the United 
States Navy up to its war standard was accomplished under 
the immediate direction of Rear Admiral Palmer. No other 
officer in the navy has ever had so large a force under his 
command. His first task was to put the recruiting forces 
on an efficient basis. He divided the country into four great 
divisions which were pitted against one another in friendly 
rivalry. A great campaign of publicity was inaugurated, 
enlisting artists, newspapers, billboards, theaters and moving 
picture houses. 

An especial and successful effort was made to interest 
parents, to whom were pointed out the advantages in educa- 
tion and travel offered by the navy. Committees of state 
and city officials were organized to aid, and patriotic societies 
all over the country gave their assistance. The result was 
that at the end of the first year of war there was an increase 
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in the enlisted personnel of nearly 250,000 men, all of whom 
were volunteers. 

At the outbreak of the war the naval training stations 
could accommodate only about 6,000 men. The Bureau of 
Navigation took upon itself the responsibility for going ahead 
with buildings at the various stations, so that barracks would 
be ready to house the recruits that were being brought in. 
In addition many schools and colleges provided training for 
special ratings in branches wherein these schools were best 
equipped to give instruction. 

Concerning the accomplishments of his bureau in training 
men for the navy, Rear Admiral Palmer himself issued the 
following statement at the time the work was at its height: 

“The regular naval schools have been expanded and 
cover a large number of trades in addition to the regular work 
required, including schools for drivers, electricians, radio men, 
carpenters, machinists, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, bakers, 
hospital corps men, fuel oil men, camoufleurs, helmsmen, 
gyro-compass men, lookouts, armed gun crews, men for sub- 
marine work, aviation mechanics, etc. 

“Training was also started in the battle fleet, and, under 
the supervision of the Commander-in-Chief, every vessel at 
home and abroad is now an active unit for both officers and 
men, in addition to carrying out its main mission of immediate 
readiness for battle. 

“Just before the war, or on January 1, 1917, the navy 
had in full commission a total of 176 vessels of all classes. 
Since that time the Bureau of Navigation has put into com- 
mission hundreds of vessels of all types, transports, hospital 
ships, patrol vessels, mine layers, mine sweepers, converted 
yachts, gunboats, etc., so that the end of the first year of 
the war finds us with 1,345 vessels fully commissioned with 
regular naval personnel. 

“The bureau has been able, without delay, not only to 
furnish full complements of officers and men for all vessels 
that the department has wished to commission and for all 
other activities, including aviation and construction work at 
home and abroad, but it has anticipated the needs for the 
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future and is fully prepared to provide an efficient personnel 
for all new vessels and for all future operations of the navy. 

“Particular attention has been paid to the welfare of the 
recruits. Naval officers on every ship and at every station 
have arranged valuable courses of instruction to add to the 
efficiency of the men. They have carefully studied the sub- 
ject of contentment and happiness on ships and in camps and 
have provided amusements and recreation of all kinds. 
Assistance and advice are given in matters which add to the 
health and comfort of the men and they are encouraged to 
seek advancement. The general aim has been to produce a 
patriotic and efficient body of man o’ war’s men, prepared 
and eager for decisive action with the enemy.” 

As Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Admiral Palmer 
had many other duties than those connected with recruiting 
and training of men. Among his varied duties were super- 
vision of the establishing of complements of ships of the Navy; 
of the appointment and commissioning of officers; of the 
keeping of records; the issuing of orders; supervision of 
ceremonies; uniform regulations; pay estimates, and the like. 
Under his jurisdiction also were the Naval Militia and the 
Naval Reserves, the Naval Academy, Naval Observatory, 
Hydrographic Office, the Naval Examining Board, and the 
personnel of the Radio and Aeronautic Services. 

Much is disclosed of the true character of a man by what 
his subordinates think of him. During 1918 the officers of 
the Bureau of Navigation in Washington gave a dinner to 
Rear Admiral Palmer. It was a delightful shipmates’ gather- 
ing, without formalities. A junior officer gave imitations of 
the Chief talking over a telephone, and the Chief told stories 
of his days at sea. The officers under him gave him, as a 
souvenir of the occasion, a vellum bound menu, adorned and 
autographed, and it bore this legend: 

“As a small tribute to the He-Man qualities of the Ad- 
miral.”’ 

Just before the close of the war Rear-Admiral Palmer 
accepted assignment as a Captain in order to be able to go 
to sea on active duty in the war zone. At present he is as- 
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signed to the command of the U. S. S. Georgia in Pacific 
waters. 

On his recent visit to San Francisco, King Albert of 
Belgium conferred on Captain Palmer the Order of Leopold, 
for naval work accomplished during the war in behalf of the 
allied forces. 
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THE FOLLOWERS OF DUDEN 
BY WILLIAM G. BEK 
SECOND ARTICLE 
LETTER OF ADOLPH GREEF 


“St. Louis, December 16, 1833. 
“Dear Relatives :— 

“Having finally arrived at our destination, I shall tell 
you about the important happenings of our journey and about 
our present circumstances. All of. us except two of 
our children suffered from seasickness, but when we left the 
ship we were in better health than when we started on our 
journey. We had a great deal of diversion on the boat. 
There were musicians, satirical preachers, and jesters of all 
sorts on board, and when the sea was calm many interesting 
things happened on deck. The water of the Ohio was 
so low that only small boats could be used. Cousin Hermann 
left for Cincinnati on one of these small boats, but the rest 
of us decided to wait for higher water. On the 22nd of 
September the Meiers and we left direct for St. Louis, where 
we arrived on the 6th of October. ————One can scarcely 
imagine what a rush of Germans there is to the State of 
Missouri. In Pittsburg I bought a joiner’s bench and 
upon our arrival here set to work to make our bedsteads, 
cupboards, tables, etc. I had to buy an entirely new set of 
tools which were very expensive. I just had to have them 
for the German tools were a constant source of ridicule on 
the part of the other workmen. If God wills, I shall 
stay in this line of work only a few years. Then I shall buy 
an improved farm, and as farmer I shall provide a comfortable 
living for us. Deer, rabbits, ducks, geese, in fact all 
sorts of game are here in great abundance. In spite 
of the fact that the men here wear no caps but only hats, 
a fellow traveler who happened to be a maker of hats was 
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unable to get work. Many hats are imported from England. 
Saddlers, too, have difficulty in getting work. Efficient car- 
penters, blacksmiths, shoemakers and tailors do a flourishing 
business, as does also a baker if he chances to locate in a good 
neighborhood. At present most of the housewives do their 
own baking. My wife bakes bread every day in an iron pot 
which is made especially for this purpose. The bread is 
similar to, tho better than the white bread which the peasants 
bake at home. I can buy two hind quarters of venison, 
which weigh about thirty pounds, for a quarter of a dollar. 
Such an opportunity does not come only occasionally, but 
daily. I can buy four wild ducks for twenty-five cents, and 
a wild turkey for from twelve to twenty-five cents. Hunting 
and fishing are absolutely free. Several times I have been 
lucky enough to catch catfish weighing fifty pounds. 
St. Louis is only in its infancy. At present it has a population 
of 12,000 souls, but it has no street illumination, nor regular 
sidewalks. ‘Cows, swine and horses are allowed to run at 
large. I never go out in the evening without a lantern, in 
order not to fall over sleeping cows or hogs. The 
English language is the prevailing tongue, tho a number of 
Frenchmen live here. The land in the vicinity of St. 
Louis is being bought up rapidly. For a distance of fifty 
or sixty miles around the city almost everything is private 
property. Immigrants ought to choose the route via 
New Orleans and then come to St. Louis by steamboat. 
This route will, in the long run, be found the cheaper. 
If immigrants come here with the fixed purpose of benefiting 
the lot of their children, if they have one of the trades I have 
enumerated above, and if they command a sufficient amount 
of money to make a successful beginning, they will be happy 
here. Ignorance of the English language is the greatest 
difficulty and hindrance an immigrant has to contend with. 
America is no place for immigrating scholars. The 


























farmers and artisans represent the successfully educated 
classes here. 


With greetings to all. Adolph.”’ 
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Postscript by H. Steines. 

“My dear ones:— 

All of us who emigrated from Bremen are getting along 
well in the New World, in fact we are doing better than in 
Germany. But there are many Germans who pass thru a 
period of misery during their first year of American residence. 
If the English language has been thoroly mastered then 
America can afford more pleasures than Germany. I wish 
to repeat here that German immigrants who come without 
having at least $500.00 to $1,000.00 upon their arrival in 
St. Louis deserve whatever hardships may be in store for 
them. You deserve to be called rascals if, upon receipt 
of this letter, you do not instanter write to the free citizens 
of the United States of North America, Hermann Steines and 
Adolph Greef and family.” 





SECOND LETTER OF HERMANN STEINES. 


“St. Louis, February 17, 1834. 
“My dear Dellmann:— 

“This morning I received the two letters which Fred wrote 
in August and September of iast year. 

“We are still getting along nicely, indeed better than we 
ever did in Germany. This fact inspires us with the hope 
that when once this new country shall have become a new 
fatherland to us, we may indeed be able to fully value and 
appreciate all the benefits which a loving Creator has so 
lavishly bestowed upon the inhabitants of this fortunate 
continent. Both of my former letters contain much that 
upon riper experience would not have come from my pen. 
The journey with its many unpleasant incidents, the foreign 
language, the strange customs, and so many other things 
distort one’s judgment, even in spite of the firm resolve to 
speak without prejudice. I venture you will have the same 
experience. Moreover, the emigrant forgets all too easily the 
oppressive conditions from which he has escaped, and thinks 
only of the things good and beautiful which he has left beiuind. 
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These conditions are usually augmented when the emigrant’s 
money has been spent, when misfortune befalls him, or when 
dreams and hopes of speculation come to naught. America 
is no Elysium, but it is a blessed country nevertheless. But 
imperfect human beings inhabit it and on this account many 
human institutions might be better than they now are. 

“Since both you and Fred, schoolmasters that you are, 
entertain the hope of coming to America, let me tell you my 
impression of the position which science and learning in general 
occupies here. Of course the truly scientific man cannot be 
made at Universities and Technical High Schools but must 
be born with these gifts. In Germany many a wrong is 
committed under the cloak of science, but the protection 
which the German state gives to science and learning encour- 
ages the real genius and inspires him to pursue right paths. 
Here little or no protection is given the priests of learning. 
The laws of the land grant equal rights to all citizens. They 
permit every advocate of the law, every divine, every scientist 
to make his own clothes and carry on trade, and in like manner 
they permit every shoemaker or merchant to preach the gospel, 
practice medicine or law, to teach school, or do whatever his 
heart may desire. This new Republic permits no special 
privileges or prerogatives. Since the higher callings, here as 
in Germany, are more remunerative and more comfortable 
than many of the trades, a great number of quacks are found 
in all the higher professions in America. 

“In theology the situation is very bad. Pietism takes 
the place of reasonable Christianity. Except in the Presby- 
terian, the Episcopal, and the Unitarian churches, the clergy 
is self-taught. A countless number of sects is found, that do 
not believe in the confirmation of the children. Repentance, 
conversion and faith are the common themes of their sermons. 
Baptism is often postponed to a mature age, while in some 
churches it is entirely neglected. If a person is convinced 
that this or that church is the genuine and true one, he appears 
before the church council and expresses his conviction, hears 
the articles of faith read and if he affirms that he is willing 
to accept these teachings his name is inscribed in the church 
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record and he is called a member of such and such a church. 
Since the members must defray the expenses of the pastor 
and of the church, it behooves the pastor to convert as many 
as possible to his particular faith. Religious newspapers and 
tracts find their way to the remotest parts of the Union. 
The Unitarians, who look at Christianity from a rational 
standpoint, are by all the others condemned to eternal damna- 
tion. It is often very interesting to read their religious 
quarrels in the church papers. Even the atheists have their 
own paper. Thus you see that extremes face extremes here. 
Everything seems to be in a struggle. To me it all appears 
chaotic. 

“In the medical profession conditions are equally bad. 
The people do not question the preparation of a physician 
but only enquire as to his success as a practitioner. For this 
reason young men aspiring to be doctors of medicine do not 
feel it necessary to acquire thoro training at the medical 
schools. The opportunity to get a sound training in medicine 
is available to the real student of this profession, but the 
quack, who is only looking for an opportunity of making 
money, simply hears a few lectures, in order to be able to 
speak at least secundam artem, and then assumes the title 
of doctor of medicine. Then he sallies forth either to kill 
or cure, just as chance or fate may decree. The American 
physicians compound their own medicines. The apothecary 
simply supplies them with the ingredients. Since the doctors 
are not taught in pharmaceutics, and since the desire is to 
make as much as possible out of the sale of medicines, they 
prepare but few kinds of medicine and then make use of the 
cheapest and strongest ingredients. Calomel, tartar emitic 
and a few other remedies, and a lance for the purpose of 
bleeding usually constitute the whole apothecary shop of an 
American physician. Calomel, which German physicians 
usually prescribe in doses of one-half to three grains, consider- 
ing a dose of twenty grains as an absolute maximum, is here 
administered by the tea-spoon full, indeed even by the table- 
spoon full. It is true this does not kill the patient on the 
spot, but makes him much worse than he was, and leaves 
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bad effects for life. At first I was inclined to consider state- 
ments concerning such heroic cures as unfounded, but I have 
had opportunity to convince myself of their truthfulness. 
In the matter of bleeding the physicians are extremely free. 
But at last the people have begun to see the absurdity and 
wrong of such procedure, and have raised their voice in protest. 
As a consequence there has arisen a class of empirics, commonly 
called Botanical Physicians, who banish every kind of 
poison from their practice, among them mercury, arsenic, 
saltpeter, and opium, and claim to use only vegetable medi- 
cines. Altho the work of an empiric, Thomas in Boston, is 
doubtless erroneous in many respects, it will undoubtedly 
direct the attention of the medical faculties to the flora of 
North America, the study of which has been almost entirely 
neglected. 

“During the last twenty years some plants with unusual 
medicinal properties have been discovered in America, among 
them lobelia in flata, which is a vegetable emetic, asclepias 
tuberosa and syriaca, polygala segena and aristolochia ser- 
pentaria, eupatorium perfoliatum and many others. The flora 
of the United States is very rich, and in time I shall collect 
a fine herbarium. 

“My present employer is a so-called Botanical doctor. 
Since Botanical studies are my specialty I feel that I am 
fortunate in obtaining employment with him. 

“In the legal profession matters stand very much as in 
the other higher callings. The people choose that attorney 
who is the best talker, without troubling their minds much 
as to whether the jurist is able to read the Latin law books or 
not. 

“The ancient languages have fallen into disfavor. The 
people want everything in the English language in order to 
be able to read and judge for themselves. Law books, 
pharmacopeias, and works,on theology are all in English. 

“In the east, it is true, one finds some few splendidly 
arranged apothecary shops, but most of them, and especially 
in the west, are chaotic in their arrangement. Medicines 
are stored away with a thousand other things. The most 
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dangerous poisons are often stored away with other medicines. 
The one aim of everybody is to make money. It does not 
make any difference as to how a business is carried on, just 
so it is making money. Of course, I am speaking of general 
conditions, for, as I have already stated, there are notable 
exceptions. It is but natural that this state of affairs should 
obtain, since there is no higher authority to control the whole 
by salutary laws. 

“The teaching profession also has many drawbacks. If 
the teachers are capable men, endowed with the gift to make 
themselves liked by their patrons, they do well, especially in 
the cities. However, they are employed for only short terms, 
for a half year or a year, and receive no fixed salary but the 
uncertain amount obtained from tuition fees. 

“In the eastern states, especially in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio there are many German teachers, but they are usually 
obliged to give also instruction in the English language. 
German teachers usually fare even worse than the English, 
since the Germans are even more penurious in the matter of 
salaries than the English. 

“As far as I know, German institutions of higher educa- 
tion do not exist in America, and probably never will come into 
existence, for the reason that the Germans, who are scattered 
thru all parts of the United States are inclined more and 
more to accept the customs and language of the Anglo- 
Americans. 

“Special branches of instruction, such as music, languages 
and so forth might perhaps afford a better income. To under- 
take this sort of work, however, the instructor must be an 
absolute master of his work, and in the second place he must 
have perfect command of the English language. 

“To reiterate: the doctor, lawyer, teacher or preacher 
who does not understand and speak the English language is 
just as efficient in America as a cipher before a digit. A 
German scholar can feel comfortable only in German environ- 
ment, for this reason only those should leave German soil, 
who have in advance secured definite employment in this 
country. 

3 
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“Since receiving your letter I feel certain that you will 
undertake the journey. I will therefore add a few words 
that might be helpful to you on the trip. If a number of 
families, which are on friendly terms, decide to travel on the 
same ship they may charter the steerage to mutual advantage. 
The fourteen families of which Fred wrote might very well 
travel thus. On the Bremen ships the steerage passengers 
have sailor’s fare, which would not agree with even the 
humblest of you. It will therefor be wise for you to provide 
yourself with such articles of food as you are fond of. I think 
that the route via Rotterdam would be more comfortable for 
you. The poorest kinds of clothes must be worn by steerage 
passengers for one is likely to come in contact with tar at 
any time. A few light chairs without backs will be very 
convenient. Neither should a good strong lantern which can 
be closed be forgotten. Before going on board the ship you 
must assure yourself that a sufficient amount of fresh water 
is on hand. You may take as much baggage as you wish, 
but for the sake of convenience only small boxes should be 
taken, and these should not be packed too tight. The 
clothing for the journey must be put in separate boxes. On 
our ship all the large boxes and superfluous bedding was 
stored in the ship’s hold, where it was put away in such a 
manner, that most of us had great difficulty in finding and 
handling our belongings. Many passengers found upon their 
arrival in Baltimore that part of their bedding had actually 
rotted. In case you should decide to bring a piano along, 
you must protect the strings against rust, and pack it most 
carefully to withstand rough handling. A small alcohol lamp 
and a tin kettle will be found convenient to prepare coffee or 
tea, as the hearth in the steerage is not at the disposal of 
individual travelers. You will do well to buy drafts, but 
you will do still better if you can exchange your money for 
five franc pieces. Do not accept bank notes unless they be 
on the Bank of the United States. Many bank notes are 
valid only in the state ir which they were issued. Moreover, 
there are many imitations, which are, of course invalid. If 
you can bring a selected library of German classics, good 
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theological works, sermons, entertaining and humorous works 
and novels, you will do well, for your mouth will often water 
for them here. Bring me a German medical book, one 
written in popular style, designed to be a family reference 
book in medicine. Bring me also a dozen cheap Crefeld 
pipes, for I cannot quit smoking and cigars are much more 
expensive here than in Germany. Ordinary smoking tobacco 
is not to be had, or at least it is very bad. Smokers are 
obliged to use the tobacco leaves which are dried but untreated. 
Since the weather ranges from extreme heat to extreme cold 
during the course of the year, you had better provide yourself 
with o. «coats as well as with summer clothing, tho the latter 
can be “ought cheaply here. 

“In July and August the weather sometimes reached 
ninety-six to one hundred and four degrees of Fahrenheit in 
the shade. On the first of January the temperature suddenly 
dropped, and on the second the Mississippi was full of floating 
ice. On the seventh the cold was intense, more intense than 
I had ever felt in Germany, twenty degrees below zero Reau- 
mur. The Mississippi was frozen over solid so that teams and 
wagons could cross it. On the twenty-third of January several 
of us crossed the Mississippi on foot to visit Mr. Becker in 
Illinoistown. He lives in a log house, and his buckskin tan- 
nery promises well. On the seventh of February the river 
was free of ice. Since then we have had splendid weather 
with occasional cold spells. On the evening of February 14 
we had a violent thunderstorm. 

“T wish you would bring the seeds of plums, pears and 
cherries with you. It would be better still if you could bring 
small trees instead of seeds. Our apples are of excellent 
quality. 

“Tt, in spite of what I have said, you decide to come to 
America, Dellmann, I shall be very happy, but you must 
not try to teach but to go to the country and become a farmer. 
I am convinced that it will be best for all of us if we go to 
the country. The hardships of the journey and the inconven- 
iences of the first months of American residence put one out 
of tune with his surroundings, and if one is not master of the 
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English language the Americans seem to have such repulsive 
characteristics, that it seems wisest to avoid direct contact 
with them by going to the country. In the country the immi- 
grant has his own hearth and is independent as a farmer and 
can there gradually become adjusted to his new environment. 
On the whole the Americans are a very sociable people, 
especially those that live in the country, modest, friendly and 
polite. On the steamboats and among the teamsters you will 
find a class of fellows that is more repulsive than the lowest 
class in Europe. 

“In order to get the greatest pleasure out of yout residence 
in America, you ought, by all means, to settle in 4 S» place 
together and preserve your old bonds of relatior *- p and 
friendship. But I entertain fears in this regard. ‘It is a 
common source of ridicule that so few German emigration 
companies stick together and settle in the same locality, and 
that they are so quarrelsome. 

“Daniel Knecht, Florenz and William Kochs, Matthias 
Wahl from Aachen, and Wirth from Remscheid have all bought 
land. This land is located thirty-two miles from here on the 
Tavern Creek.* It is on the south side of Missouri and one 
and one-fourth miles from that river. On the eleventh of 
this month I went to the Tavern Creek myself. I was 
accompanied by Adolph Greef and Peter Knecht. Adolph 
Greef has now also bought land on the Tavern Creek. 


*Captain Clark of the Lewis and Olark Expedition makes mention of 
The Tavern in his ‘“Journal,’’ Vol. I, p. 27. Weread: “ we passed a 
large cave on the Lbd side (called by the French The Tavern)—about 120 ft. 
wide, 40 ft. deep and 20 ft. high. Many different images are painted on the 
rock at this place. The Indians and French pay homage. Many names are 
written on the rock. Stopped about one mile above for Captain Lewis who 
had ascended the cliff which is at the said cave 300 ft. high, hanging over the 
water——"’ 

The “Journals” of both, Floyd and Whitehouse, members of the above 
expeditior, mention the TaVérn Cave under their entries of May 23, 1804. 
Floyd says that a mile beyond the cave they came to a creek called the Tavern 
Creek. 

In Thwaites’ ‘‘Early Western Travels,’’ Vol. 6, p. 35, is found the “‘Journal 
of a Voyage up the River Missouri, performed 1811'’ by H. M. Brackenridge. 
There we read: ‘‘The bluffs disappear on the N. E. side and are seen on the 
S. W. for the first time since our leaving St. Charles. They rise about two 
hundred feet and are faced with rock, in masses separated by soil and vegetation. 
These are called the Tavern r»>cks; from the circumstance of a cave in one of 
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“On the twelfth we arrived at the Tavern Creek. The 
valley of this creek is wide, and is surrounded by high hills 
which extend along the Missouri River. On the thirteenth 
I saw the Missouri for the first time, and then beheld for the 
first time the far-famed oak forests of its great valley. The 
river is as broad as the Rhine there. Its banks are but sparsely 
settled altho the soil is extremely rich. At the mouth of the 
Tavern two farms have been laid out, on which a large tract 
has been cleared, where, as I am told, a town is to be laid out. 

“All the above named men bought so called improve- 
ments.’ For a definition of the term ‘improvement’ see 
Duden, p. 226, new edition, p. 250.{ They all intend to 


them affording a stopping place for voyagers ascending, or on returning to 
their homes after a long absence. The Indians seem to have some veneration 
for the spot, as it is tolerably well scratched over with their rude attempts at 
representing birds and beasts." 

The Steines brothers frequently refer to their Anglo-Saxon neighbors. 
In this connection a part of a footnote appended to p. 27, Vol. I of Clark's 
“Journal,” is interesting in that we learr something of the age etc. of this settle- 
ment. We read: “The American settlement just below the place (The 
Tavern) was the Kentucky colony recently founded on Femme Osage river, 
about six miles above its mouth; among these settlers was Daniel Boone, who 
in 1798 had obtained a grant of land then from the Spanish authorities, whereon 
he remained until 1804." 

tDuden tells us that an “improvement” is a tract of land which a person 
has settled on without obtaining, or seeking to obtain a legal title for, on which 
such settler, a ‘“‘squatter,’’ makes a clearing and improves the land and builds 
the most necessary buildings, thus obtaining the benefit accruing from the land 
and so forth, and hoping for financial returns from the one legally entering such 
land. 

Mr. E. E. Steines, recalling scenes from his youth, furnished me the fol- 
lowing interesting description of a squatter’s “improvement: ‘The country 
was an almost unbroken forest when our colonists bought land here. Here 
and there American ‘squatters’ had settled near a spring and made what 
was called an improvement. This ‘improvement’ consisted of a hut built 
of rough unhewn logs, the cracks ‘chinked’ with small blocks of wood and then 
‘daubed’ with mud. A huge fireplace of stone, about six feet high was built 
on one side of the hut. Above this fireplace was the chimney, made of split 
oak slabs laid crosswise, and daubed on the inside with mud. The door (there 
was but one) was hung on homemade wooden hinges, and had no lock, nothing 
but a latch. The floor, when there was any, was made of ‘puncheon,’ that 
is logs that were split in two, and the split side roughly hewn with an axe. 
The room was just high enough for a man to stand upright in, and when the 
building reached that height, the builders used poles instead of logs and ‘drew 
them in’ to make the ‘pitch of the roof.’ A double row of clapboards wae 
laid on these poles, and another pole laid over the clapboards and pinned down 
with wooden pins to the poles below to hold them on. Of course, these roofs 
did not shed the rain perfectly. Nota nail was used in the construction of these 
buildings. The other part of the ‘improvement’ was a ‘lot’ which was a 
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enter regularly at the land office the various tracts of forty 
acres for which they have made settlement with the ‘squat- 
ters.’ Adolph Greef’s forty is all situated in the valley where 
the soil is from six to seven feet thick. On two sides his land 
is surrounded by high stony hills and on the other two sides 
other farms adjoin his. Adolph will pay the owner of his 
‘improvement’ $20.00. A dwelling house consisting of one 
room, a smoke house, a corn crib, and an enclosure about the 
well, all made of logs, seven acres of cleared land, which has 
been tilled for seven years, constitute the entire ‘improve- 
ment.’ The fencing in of the land will cost Adolph about 
$15.00, so that the entire price of the land will amount to 
something like $85.00. Since Adolph does not intend to live 
there at present, he has agreed to let Peter Knecht who is 
in straightened circumstances live on his farm. Knecht will 
buy his own live stock and implements. 

“A good horse is worth about $30.00, a brood sow with 
five to ten pigs from $1.50 to $3.00, a fresh cow with her calf 
$10.00, chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, etc., cost a few dollars 
per pair. It is therefore seen that one is able to settle ef- 
fectively for $150.00, but the comforts of a dwelling house are 
still lacking. 

“The German immigrants are heartily welcomed in the 
country, and the American neighbors are always willing to 
lend a helping hand where they see that help and advice is 
needed. 

“While in the Tavern Creek Valley we spent the night 
with a farmer. He lives in a log house, but his beds and meals 
were very good. I like the Tavern Creek country very much. 


small area enclosed with fence-rails, into which the oxen, cows and hogs were 
put when wanted, and where they stood without any shelter, even in winter. 
Then there was a ‘clearing’ which was a small piece of land, from two to five 
acres extent, made by deadening the timber by cutting around the trees through 
the ‘sap-wood,’ and then cutting off the hazel and other small underbrush and 
burning it on the ground. No grubbing was done. Here the squatters raised 
some corn, potatoes, pumpkins, squashes and turnips. They lived mainly by 
hunting and fishing. Their wants were few, and easily supplied. Money was 
very scarce with them, and wherever a ‘green Dutchman’ came into the 
country, they were glad to sell their ‘claims’ for from ten to fifteen dollars, 
according to the size of the ‘‘improvement.’’ Then they moved on farther 
west and made another ‘improvement’ in a few weeks.” 
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In many respects it reminded me of the Ruhr river country. 
The land is thickly wooded in the valley or bottoms. On 
the hills the forest does not compare favorably with the wooded 
highlands of Germany. The soil on the hills that I visited 
was yellow but in places was covered by a thin layer of humus 
earth. Along the creeks great layers of lime stone are ex- 
posed. 

“It is asserted by some that the state of Illinois offers 
greater advantages to the settler than Missouri does. But 
it is generally admitted that Missouri is more healthful. 
Many Germans are going to the state of Ohio, and I must 
admit that the valley of the Miami, thru which I passed on 
the canal, seemed very attractive to me. _ But there the well 
located land is already very dear. In the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburg land is valued at from $15.00 to $20.00 
an acre, even tho there are no improvements on the land. 

“IT am delighted to hear that you were so- fortunate in 
the sale of your real estate. So if you are ready, and your 
resolution to face the hardship that is in store for you is 
firmly fixed, then do not hesitate any longer. I shall look 
for you in May, and hope I shall find you cheerful and in good 
health. 

“You must not think that America is a country that 
abounds in scenic beauty. If you want that you must stay 
in Germany or go to Italy. But if you come you will find a 
good country. Here the farmer who has established himself 
lives in an almost unbounded wilderness, happy and contented 
like Adam in the Garden of Eden. Our skies are almost 
always cloudless and therefore cheering. Art, of course, is 
wanting, but nature supplies a thousand beauties. 

“The von Spankeren brothers, on the north side of the 
Missouri, are tired of country life. They wish to sell their 
farm and then go to Mexico. F. Krekel lives some fifteen 
miles farther west than the von Spankeren. He bought an 
improvement from the government, but drove the squat- 
ter who had made the improvement from the land without 
paying him for his work. For this reason Krekel is hated by 
his neighbors. 
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“In Krekel’s neighborhood a man was caught stealing 
some corn from one of his neighbors. He was brought before 
the justice. After the hearing it was decided that the thief 
should be given twenty-five blows with a rawhide. After 
this punishment the man disappeared from the neighborhood. 

“If Professor Dellmann comes with you he must go to 
the country with us, and must not try to teach till he has 
mastered the English language. There will be inconveniences 
for all of us to face, but if you wish to see our whole family 
living in the same country, a country where freedom of speech 
obtains, where no spies are eavesdropping, where no wretched 
simpletons criticise your every word and seek to detect 
therein a venom that might endanger the life of the state, 
the church, and the home, in short, if you wish to be really 
happy and independent then come here and become farmers 
in the United States. Here you will find a class of beings 
that think sensibly, and that still respect the man in man. 
Oppressive military systems and exorbitant taxation are foreign 
to this country. Nature has blessed this land abundantly. 
Here one fully enjoys what one earns, here no despots are to 
be feared, here the law is respected, and honest citizens do 
not tolerate the least infringement or interference by human 
authority. 

“In regard to your proposed scheme of bringing a stock 
of goods here for the purpose of selling them, I must say that 
I very much disapprove of such an undertaking. The mer- 
chant here must be prepared to accept the products of the 
farm, such as tobacco, corn, cotton, etc., in the place of money, 
in payment for his goods. To make this sort of barter pay, 
it is necessary to have experience. To enter into speculation 
without knowing local conditions would mean to invite failure. 
It is much better to bring money than wares. Solingen 
manufactures cannot compete with the cheap English hard- 
ware used here. Then, too, the stores in the west carry only 
a small stock of goods. At this very time Peter Knecht is 
vainly trying to sell a dozen or more of scissors, tho he is 
offering them at a greatly reduced price. 

“You good people, who lay so much value on my writing, 
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remember that I am no divine oracle but only a human being, 
and therefore subject to error. Read my letters and compare 
them with other writings, take council with your five senses, 
abstain from prejudices and judge sensibly. 

“*You want to know something of the condition of free- 
masonry in these United States. All what I am able to tell 
you of itis, thatsome people like it and some people do not. 
There are a great many freemasons in this country, and my 
very employer is one of them. Many books are published 
against them and against secret societies in general, and the 
American people is generally not much in friendship with 
mysteries. 

“With many greetings, etc. 

Hermann Steines.” 
“P.S. 

“A short time ago a German Evangelical congregation was 
formed in St. Louis. Its membership is still very small, due 
largely to the fact that for most of the immigrants this city 
is only a temporary stopping place. The primary purpose 
of founding the church was, of course, to have services in the 
German language. Its organization was hastened, however, 
by the arrival of a young theologian who came to America 
with a company of his countrymen from Hessen-Darmstadt. 
This rather large company of Germans had planned to settle 
on the Missouri, and he was to serve as their pastor and 
teacher. Before arriving on American soil, however, they 
disagreed, and upon their arrival scattered in many direc- 
tions. The above mentioned clergyman was helpless, without 
position, without means, and his wife enceinte. At first he 
sold what of their personal belongings that they could spare, 
anc then he worked at common labor. The Germans of St. 
Louis circulated a petition in his behalf and have thus obtained 


*This paragraph is written in English in the original document. It is 
here given verbatim as it appears there. 

Steines’ statement in regard to freemasonry is interesting because it shows 
that his friends in Germany were wide awake to an issue which rose to the 
importance of national significance. I refer to the Anti Masonic movement in 
1832. The followers of Duden were keenly awake to every movement of im- 
portance in the United States. Many of them were college men. 
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a sum of money sufficient to give the necessary relief for at 
least a year. The pastor’s name is Korndoerfer. 

“While walking in the country last week we met an 
oxdriver who was on horseback. When he saw us on foot, 
he cried out in a disdainful voice: ‘You are always walking, 
you Dutch!’ ‘Dutchman’ is the common term applied to a 
German. 

“Bring a sufficient number of musical instruments along 
for our edification. Also bring German song-books, musical 
compositions, Dinter’s Bible for school teachers, philosophical 
writings, etc., etc. Bring me an anatomy text written in 
popular style, and dictionaries of Pathology and Thera- 
peutics. A work on veterinary science would be very valuable 
here. 

“*Mr. Conrector Koening will excuse me for not having 
kept my promise with regard to the English language. As 
far as I am acquainted with it, I don’t believe, that there is 
any difference in the pronounciation of an American or 
Englishman, who speak their language well. The vulgar 
pronounciation differs somewhat, and also differently in dif- 
ferent countries, but not so much, as it is really the case with 
the German language. However, Honoured Sir, accept previ- 
ously the thanks of a grateful scholar, who by Your goodness 
became able, to be useful to himself and to others. I had 
some difficulty, when I first came in this country, but now 
I get pretty well ready. (The word ‘pretty’ is generally 
pronounced ‘puddy’.) I beseech you, H. Sir, to salute all 
my former fellow-scholars from their most humble brother 
Hermann Steines. Your pronunciation, Sir, is according to 
my experience most correct. Walker is the standard of pro- 
nunciation in this country too. Salute your wife and children 
and be yourself saluted by your most humble and obedient 
American citizen H. Steines.”’ 


*This paragraph found in the English in the original is here given ver- 
batim, 
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EARLY DAYS ON GRAND RIVER AND THE 
MORMON WAR. 


ROLLIN J. BRITTON. 
FIFTH ARTICLE, 


On November 30th the prisoners were started from 
Richmond for Liberty, as ordered in the following mittemus: 


“State of Missouri, Ray County. 
To the Keeper of the Jail of Clay County, Greeting: 

Whereas, Joseph Smith, Jr., Hyrum Smith, Lyman Wight, 
Alexander McRae, and Caleb Baldwin, as also Sidney Rigdon 
have been brought before me, Austin A. King, judge of the fifth 
judicial circuit in the State of Missouri, and charged with the 
offense of treason against the State of Missouri, and the said de- 
fendants, on their examination before me, being held to answer 
further to said charge, the said Joseph Smith, Jr., Hyrum Smith, 
Lyman Wight, Alexander McRae and Caleb Baldwin to answer 
in the County of Daviess, and the said Sydney Rigdon to answer 
further in the county of Caldwell, for said charge of treason, and 
there being no jail in said counties: These are therefore to com- 
mand that you receive the said Joseph Smith, Jr., Hyrum Smith, 
Lyman Wight, Alexander McRae, Caleb Baldwin, and Sidney 
Rigdon into your custody in the jail of the said county of Clay, 
there to remain until they be delivered therefrom by due course 
of law. 

Given under my hand and seal the 29th day of November, 
1838, 

Austin A. King. 


State of Missouri, County of Clay, 

I, Samuel Hadley, Sheriff of Clay County, do hereby certify 
that the above is a true copy of the mittimus to me, directed in 
the cases therein named. 

Samuel Hadley, Jailer, 
By, Samuel Tillery, Deputy Jailer, 
Clay County, Missouri.’’ (Millenial Star, vol. 16, p. 566.) 
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LYMAN WIGHT’S JOURNAL. 


Lyman Wight’s account as recorded in his journal is as 
follows: 


‘“‘November Ist. This morning we were ordered by General 
Wilson to make ready to go to Jackson County, and informed by 
him that we were delivered into his charge, that he had three 
hundred good soldiers, and that he would guarantee that we should 
be well treated; which promise he fulfilled to the very letter. We 
were then placed in a wagon, marched seventeen miles to Crooked 
River, and camped for the night. 

“2nd. Today we marched on and crossed the Missouri River 
at William’s Ferry and camped on the other side for the night. 

“3rd. We now found ourselves in Jackson County, from which 
we were driven in 1833, about thirteen miles from Independence. 
Several times in the course of the day we were exhibited as a public 
show, having been carried in a covered wagon. But I have it to 
say that with one exception we were treated in the most genteel 
manner. We landed at Independence about three o’clock P. M. 
and were placed in a huge log house on the north side of the public 
square, with a small guard about us. We had many respectable 
visitors this evening, together with some few of the offscouring 
of the earth. We had food prepared for and brought to us. We 
rested very comfortably through the night. 

“4th. This day we were at liberty to go where we pleased 
about through the town. We walked down to the Temple Lot, 
in company with a gentleman by the name of Collins. He said 
he presumed the place did aot look as it would had we been per- 
mitted to have remained in this County. We spent (the day) 
in walking about, retired in the evening to the same place and 
tarried for night. 

“5th. This day we were invited to dine with General Wilson, 
by the request of his wife and family, where we were treated in 
the most genteel style. When the blessing was asked at the table, 
his wife shed tears freely. We retired after dinner to our place 
of residence for the night. 

“November 6th. This morning General Wilson ordered us 
to be moved to Knowlton’s Hotel, where we were treated in a gen- 
teel manner. We spent the day walking about through town, and 
traded some and returned to Knowlton’s for the night. 

7th. On this day we were invited to dine at a hotel in the 
lower part of the town. We returned to Knowlton’s in the evening, 
and were introduced to Colonel Price, who gave us to understand 
that he had been sent by General Clark, who had just arrived in 
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Richmond with five thousand troops, and who, by the order of 
the Governor, was Commander in Chief of all the mob militia in 
the State, ordered us forthwith to Richmond for a new trial, as 
he claims the highest authority of martial law on the occasion. He 
also informed us that General Clark had with him an express order 
from the Governor, to either exterminate or drive from the State 
every Mormon within its borders. We now returned to rest and 
to wait the result of another day. 

8th. This morning we made every necessary preparation to 
repair to Richmond as quick as possible. Colonel Arnat and two 
other men attended us as guards. We started and crossed the 
Missouri River fifteen miles from this place about the setting of 
the sun, and camped in an old house on the opposite bank. 

“9th. This morning, about ten miles from Richmond, we 
were met by about fifty men, who guarded us into Richmond, 
where we were thrust into an old log house. Some little provisions 
were brought in, which we took in our hands and ate. We were 
strongly guarded through the night. This evening we were in- 
formed that General Clark had been to Far West and had dis- 
armed every Mormon that he could find, and had taken about 
sixty prisoners and brought them to this place, and placed them in 
the court house about twenty rods from where we now are, which 
has neither floor nor door-shutter, and the weather is very incle- 
ment. The remainder of the Mormons he said could remain until 
the opening of the spring season; but if they should then be found 
attempting to put in a crop or stay longer, they should most as- 
suredly be exterminated without mercy. 

“‘General Clark came in between the hours of seven and eight 
o’clock this evening, who, on being interrogated, what our crimes 
were, said he would inform us in the morning, and with a frown 
passed out of the room. After receiving many insults and much 
abuse from the people, we were left to await the result of the 
morning. 

“10th. This morning General Clark came and with a look 
of awe and disdain said: Gentlemen, you are charged with having 
committed treason, murder, arson, burglary, larceny, and stealing, 
and various other crimes, too numerous to mention, and in great 
haste left the room. He had not more than passed the door when 
Colonel Price with sixteen men stepped in at the door, each having 
his gun presented with his thumb on the cock. They were quickly 
followed by a Mr. Fulkerson, the overseer of the penitentiary, 
with three trace chains and seven padlocks in his hands, and com- 
menced chaining us by our legs, one by one, until we were all 
chained together about two feet apart. We were then informed 
that we were delivered over to the civil law, and that General Clark, 
after arriving at this place, had held a court martial and sentenced 
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us to be shot, but fearing this might not be correct he had sent to 
Fort Leavenworth to the United States officer, whose answer, on 
the subject was that it would be nothing more nor nothing less 
than cold-blooded murder (Colonel Richard B. Mason, First 
Dragoon, made this reply). 

“During this whole time there had not been a process served 
on us, neither civil or uncivil. We spent this day in chains for 
the first time, ruminating from present prospects to what the future 
might be. You may well calculate the day passed off with gloomy 
aspect. 

“lith. <A. King, Circuit Judge of the Fifth Judicial Circuit, 
ealled for us at the court house (at Richmond) today, and informed 
us that we were put on trial for the above mentioned charges, 
stated by General Clark. (This was of course merely a preliminary 
hearing.) Court was called and adjourned for want of testimony. 
We retired to our chains and couches of straw and spent the night. 

“November 12th. Court opened this morning and Samson 
Avard was sworn. He was a man whose character was perfectly 
run down in all classes of society, and he being a stranger palmed 
himself upon the Mormon Church, and in order to raise himself 
in the estimation of the church invented schemes and plans to go 
against mobocracy, which were perfectly derogatory to the laws 
of this State and of the United States, and frequently endeavored 
to enforce them upon members of the church, and when repulsed 
by Joseph Smith he would frequently become chagrined. At one 
time he told me that the reason why he could not carry his plans 
into effect was that the First Presidency of the Church feared that 
he would have too much influence, and gain the honor which the 
First Presidency desired for themselves. At one time he said to 
me that he would be damned if he did not carry his plans through. 
More than once did he raise a conspiracy against them (the Presi- 
dency) in order to take their lives, thinking that he might then rule 
the church. Now when he was brought before the court he swore, 
that all these treasonable purposes (which he had sworn in his 
heart to perform) originated with us.” 


P. P. PRATT’S ACCOUNT. 


P. P. Pratt writes concerning their treatment at Inde- 
pendence: 


“‘We were soon at liberty to walk the streets without a guard; 
and soon we were removed from our house of confinement to a 
hotel, where we were entertained in the best style of which the 
place was capable, which was lodging on the floor and a block of 
wood for a pillow. We had no longer any guard—we went out 
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and came in when we pleased. A certain keeper being appointed 
merely to look to us; with him we walked out of town and visited 
the desolate lands which belonged to our society, and the place 
which seven years before, we had dedicated and consecrated for 
the building of a temple, it being a beautiful rise of ground about 
half a mile west of Independence. When we saw it last it was a 
wilderness, but now our enemies had robbed it of every stick of 
timber and it presented a beautiful rolling field of pasture being 
covered with grass. 

“Oh, how many feelings did this spot awaken in our bosoms! 
Here we had often bowed the knee in prayer to Jehovah in bygone 
years; and here we had assembled with hundreds of happy saints, 
in the solemn meeting, and offered our prayers, and songs, and 
sacraments, in our humble dwellings; but now all was solemn and 
lonely desolation; not a vestige remained to mark the place where 
stood our former dwellings; they had long since been consumed by 
fire, or removed to the village and converted to the use of our en- 
emies. While at Independence we were once or twice invited to 
dine with General Wilson, and others, which we did with much 
apparent politeness and attention on their part, and much cheer- 
fulness on our own. 

“‘After about a week spent in this way, during which I was 
at one time alone in the wilderness more than a mile from town, 
we were at length (after repeated demands) sent to General Clark, 
at Richmond. This place was on the same side of Missouri that 
Far West was, and about thirty miles distant. 

“‘Generals Lucas and Wilson had tried in vain to get a guard 
to accompany us; none would volunteer, and when drafted they 
would not obey orders; for in truth, they wished us to go at liberty. 

‘“‘At last a Colonel and two or three officers started with us, 
with their swords and pistols, which was more to protect us than 
to keep us from escaping. On this journey some of us rode in car- 
riages and some on horseback. Sometimes we were sixty or 
eighty rods in front or rear of our guard, who, by the by, were three 
sheets in the wind in the whiskey line, having a bottle in their 
pockets; but knowing we were not guilty of any crime we did not 
wish to escape by flight. At night having crossed the ferry, we 
put up at a private house. Here our guards all went to bed and 
to sleep, leaving us their pistols to defend ourselves in case of 
any attack from without, as we were in a very hostile : eighbor- 
hood.”’ (Persecutions of the Saints, pp. 92-95.) 


One touching incident we relate here as given by Mr. 
Pratt, as occurring at the preliminary at Richmond: 
“The Court of inquiry now commenced before Judge A. A. 
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King. This continued from the 11th to the 28th of November, 
during which we were kept most of the time in chains, and our 
brethren, some fifty in number, were penned up in the open, un- 
finished court house. 

“It was a very severe spell of snow and winter weather, and 
we suffered much. During this time Elder Rigdon was taken very 
sick from hardship and exposure, and finally lost his reason; but 
still he was kept in a miserable, noisy, and cold room, and compelled 
to sleep on the floor with a chain and padlock round his ankle, and 
fastened to six others; and here he endured the constant noise and 
confusion of an unruly guard who were changed every few hours, 
and who were frequently composed of the most noisy, foul-mouthed, 
vulgar, disgraceful, indecent rabble that ever defiled the earth. 
While we lay in this situation, his son-in-law, George Robinson, 
the only male member of his numerous family, was chained by 
his side; and thus Mrs. Rigdon and her daughters were left entirely 
destitute and unprotected. One of his daughters, Mrs. Robinson, 
@ young and delicate female, with her little infant, came down to 
see her husband and to comfort and take care of her father in his 
sickness. When she first entered the room, amid the clank of 
chains and the bristle of weapons, and cast her eyes on her sick 
and dejected parent and sorrow-worn husband, she was speechless, 
and only gave vent to her feelings in a flood of tears. This faithful 
lady with her little infant continued by the bed of her father till 
he recovered from his sickness and till his fevered and disordered 
mind assumed its wonted powers of intellect. 

“In this mock court of inquiry the judge could not be pre- 
vailed on to examine the conduct of the murderers, robbers, and 
plunderers, who had desolated our society. Nor would he receive 
testimony except against us. And by the dissenters and apostates 
who wished to save their own lives and secure their property at 
the expense of others; and by those who had murdered and plun- 
dered us from time to time, he obtained abundance of testimony, 
much of which was entirely false.’”’ (Persecution of the Saints, 
pp. 102-104.) 


FOUR OF THE MORMON LEADERS SENT AS PRISONERS TO 
BOONE COUNTY. 


Of the prisoners left at Richmond when Joseph and his 
companions were taken to Liberty, all were finally released 
but four, and they were sent to Columbia, in Boone County. 
Of this, Mr. Pratt writes as follows: 


“On the 24th day of April our cases were laid before the grand 
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jury of the County of Ray; and Darwin Chase and Norman 
Shearer were dismissed after being imprisoned near six months. 
This release happened just as Mr. Shearer came to visit his son 
for the last time before he left the country. He came into the 
prison to see us, and not knowing of the intended release, he took 
an affectionate leave of us and of his son, who seemed to weep with 
heartbroken anguish. But while he yet lingered in town, his son 
was called before the court, and with Mr. Chase was told that 
they might go at liberty. The father and son then embraced 
each other almost overcome with joy, and departed. At the same 
time, my brother Orson Pratt, whom I had not before seen for a 
year, came from Illinois to see me, but was only permitted to visit 
me for a few moments, and then was ordered to depart. Mrs. 
Phelps, who had waited in prison for some days in hopes that the 
court would release her husband, now parted without him, over- 
whelmed with sorrow and tears, and with her infant moved slowly 
away to remove to Illinois and leave her husband behind. Thus 
our families wander in a strange land, without our protection, 
being robbed of house and home. Oh, God, who can endure the 
thought! Come out in justice, O, Lord, and restore us to our 
mourning families! 

“Our number in prison were reduced to four, one having been 
added about the middle of April. His name was King Follet; he 
was dragged from his distressed family just as they were leaving 
the state. Thus of all the prisoners which were taken at an 
expense of two hundred thousand dollars, only two of the original 
ones, who belonged to the church, now remained. Mr. Gibbs, 
having denied the faith, to try to save his life. These were Morris 
Phelps and myself. All who were let to bail were banished from 
the State, together with those who bailed them. Thus none are 
like to have a trial by law except ourselves, and we are without 
friends or witnesses in the State. After the grand jury had found 
a bill against us for defending ourselves in the battle with Bogart’s 
Company, we were kept in prison at Richmond for about ‘a month. 
We then took a change of venue and were ordered to be sent to 
Columbia, Boone County, for trial. 

“On the 22nd day of May we were handcuffed together, two 
and two with irons round the wrist of each and in this fix we were 
taken from prison and placed in a carriage. 

“The people of Richmond gathered around to see us depart; 
but none seemed to feel for us except two persons. One of these 
(General Park’s lady) bowed to us through the window, and looked 
as if touched with pity. 

“The other was a Mr. Huggins, merchant of Richmond, who 
bowed with some fesling as we passed. We now took leave of 
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Richmond, accompanied by Sheriff Brown, and four guards with 
drawn pistols, and moved on towards Columbia. No tongue can 
describe our sensations as we came forth from a most filthy dungeon, 
where we had been confined for near seven months, and began to 
breathe the free air, and to change the scenery and look abroad 
upon the face of the earth. There was a sweetness in the air and 
@ perfume from the earth which none could fully realize except such 
as have been for a long time confined in tainted air. It had been 
thundering and raining for some days and the thunderstorm lasted 
with but short cessations from the time we started till we arrived 
at the place of destination, which was five days. 

“The small streams were swollen so as to be very difficult 
crossing them. On the second day we came to a creek which was 
several rods over, with a strong current, and very deep. It was 
towards evening and far from any house, and we had received 
no refreshment through the day. Here we halted, and knew not 
what to do. We waited awhile for the water to fall but it fell 
slowly. All hands were hungry and impatient, and a lowery night 
seemed to threaten that the creek would rise before morning by 
the falling of additional rains. In this dilemma some counseled 
one thing and some another. Some said, go back some miles to 
a house and tarry till morning. Others said, camp here for the 
night. Others said, swim the river and leave the carriage and 
baggage till morning; and some advised to attempt to drive some 
miles around the head of the stream. At last I proposed to the 
Sheriff that if he would take off my irons I would go into the water 
to bathe and by that means ascertain the depth and bottom; this 
he consented to do, after some hesitation. I then plunged into 
the stream and swam across, and attempted to wade back; I 
found it to be a hard bottom, and the water about up to my chin; 
but a very stiff current. After this, Mr. Brown, the sheriff, 
undertook to cross on his horse; but just as his horse neared the 
opposite shore he sprang sidewise to gain a bank, and Mr. Brown 
was thrown off his horse and buried in the stream. He could 
not swim, but sprang out, hollowing and flouncing in a manner 
that caused much merriment to the company. Thuis accident 
cecided the fate of the day. Being now completely wet, he re- 
solved to effect the crossing of the whole company, bag und baggage. 
Accordingly, several stripped off their clothes and mounted on the 
barebacks of the horses; and, taking their clothing, saddles, and 
arms, together with our trunk and bedding upon their shoulders, 
they bore them across in safety, without wetting. 

“This was done by riding backwards and forwards acrosz the 
stream several times. In this sport and labor, prisoners, guards, 
and all mingled in mutual exertion. All was now safe but the car- 
riage. Mr. Phelps then proposed to swim that across by hitching 
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two horses before it; and he mounted on one of their backs, while 
myself and one of the guards swam by the side of the carriage to 
keep it from upsetting by the force of the current. And thus, 
Paul like, we all got safe to land. Everything was soon replaced 
and ourselves in the carriage, and the suite on horseback, we moved 
swiftly on, and at dark arrived at a house of entertainment, amid 
a terrible thunderstorm. Next morning we proceeded on and in 
a few miles came to another swimming stream; but after some 
consultation it was thought best to go around the head of the 
stream. We accordingly took our back track for a half mile, 
and then striking to the north in the open prairie, without any 
track, we rode some seven miles around, crossed the head of the 
stream, and returned to the road which we had left; this day we 
crossed the Missouri at a place called Arrow Rock, being named 
from the circumstance of the natives coming there from all quarters 
to get a kind of hard rock from the bluff to make arrow points. 
In this journey we had slept each night on our backs on the floor, 
being all four of us bound together, with hand and ankle irons 
made for the purpose. 

“This being done, the windows and doors were all fastened, 
and then five guards with their loaded pistols staid in the room, 
and one at a time sat up and watched during the night. This 
cruelty was inflicted on us more to gratify a wicked disposition than 
anything else; for it was in vain for us to have tried to escape, 
without any irons being put on us; and had we wished to escape, 
we had a tolerable good opportunity at the creek. 

‘When we arrived within four miles of Columbia, the bridge 
had been destroyed from over a large and rapid river; and here we 
were some hours in crossing over in a tottlish canoe, having to 
leave our carriage together with our bedding, clothing, our trunk 
of clothing, books, papers, etc., but all came to us in safety after 
two days. 

‘‘After we had crossed the river, our guards having swam their 
horses, mounted them, and we proceeded toward Columbia, the 
prisoners walking on foot, two being fastened together two and 
two by the wrists. 

‘‘After walking two or three miles, Mr. Brown hired a carriage, 
and we rode into Columbia. It was about sunset on Sunday 
evening, and as the carriage and our armed attendants drove 
through the streets we were gazed upon with astonishment by 
hundreds of spectators, who thronged the streets and looked out 
at the windows, doors, etc., anxious to get a glimpse of the strange 
beings called Mormons. On our arrival we were immediately 
hurried to the prison without going to a tavern for refreshment, 
although we had traveled a long distance without anything to eat. 
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When unloosened from our fetters we were ushered immediately 
from the carriage into the jail, and the next moment a huge trap 
door was opened, and down we went into a most dismal dungeon, 
which was full of cobwebs and filth above, below, and all around 
the walls, having stood empty for near two years. Here was 
neither beds, nor chairs, nor water, nor food, nor friends, nor anyone 
whom we might call, even for a drink of cold water; for Brown and 
all others had withdrawn to go where they could refresh themselves. 
When thrust into this dungeon, we were nearly ready to faint with 
hunger, and thirst, and weariness. We walked the room for a 
few moments, and then sank down upon the floor in despondency, 
and wished to die, for, like Elijah of old, if the Lord had inquired, 
‘What dost thou here?’ we could have replied, ‘Lord, they have 
killed the prophets, and thrown down thine altars, and have driven 
out all thy saints from the land, and we only are left to tell thee; 
and they seek our lives, to take them away; and now, therefore, 
let us die.’ 

“Our feelings were the more melancholy because here we had 
hoped to see our families from Illinois or some kind friend from 
thence, as we had not heard from them for some time and were 
now within one hundred miles of them: but we neither saw nor 
heard of any one who knew us or cared for us. We now sent to 
the post office, but got no letters. Our families and friends, it 
seemed, had even neglected to write us—this seemed the more 
unaccountable, as they had long expected us at Columbia. When 
we had been in the dungeon for some time, our new jailer handed 
down some provisions, but by this time I was too faint to eat; 
I tasted a few mouthfuls, and then suddenly the trap door opened, 
and some chairs were handed to us, and the new sheriff, Mr. 
Martin, and his deputy, Mr. Hamilton, entered our dungeon and 
talked so kindly to us that our spirits again revived in some measure. 
This night we slept cold and uncomfortable; having but little 
bedding. Next morning, we were suffered to come out of the 
dungeon, and the liberty of the upper room was given us through 
the day ever afterwards.”’ (Persecution of the Saints, pp. 114-124.) 


ESCAPE OF THE MORMONS FROM THE BOONE COUNTY JAIL. 


P. P. Pratt and Morris Phelps escaped from the Boone 
County jail on July 4, 1839, and finally made their way to 
their families in Illinois. Mr. Follet broke jail with them, 
but was recaptured. Mr. Luman Gibbs, the other one of 
the four, apostatized, and was acquitted on trial. Mr. Follet 
was retained several months and dismissed. 
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The following is Mr. Pratt’s account of their thrilling 
escape: 


“The author of the foregoing narrative is now at liberty and 
some account of his narrow escape from prison and from the State 
of Missouri is due to the public. On the Ist of July the special 
term of the court was held at Columbia for our trials but was 
adjourned for nearly three months because all our witnesses were 
banished from the state. Under these circumstances we were un- 
willing to be tried in a state where all law and justice were at an 
end. We accordingly thought it justifiable to make our escape. 
In the meantime we were visited by Mrs. Phelps, the wife of one 
of the prisoners, and also by my brother, Orson Pratt, and Mrs. 
Phelps’ brother. 

‘*These all came from Illinois or Iowa on horseback, and visited 
with us for several days. On the 4th of July we felt desirous as 
usual to celebrate an anniversary of American liberty. We ac- 
cordingly manufactured a white flag consisting of the half of a 
shirt, on which we inscribed the word ‘Liberty’ in large letters, 
and also a large American eagle was put on in red. We then 
obtained a pole from our jailer, and on the morning of the 4th 
this flag was suspended from the front window of our prison, over- 
hanging the public square, and floating triumphantly in the air 
to the full view of the citizens who assembled by hundreds to 
celebrate the National jubilee. With this the citizens seemed 
highly pleased, and sent a portion of the public dinner to us and 
our friends, who partook with us in prison with merry hearts, as 
we intended to gain our liberties or be in paradise before the close 
of that eventful day. While we were thus employed in prison, 
the town was alive with troops parading, guns firing, and shouts 
of joy, resounding on every side. In the meantime we wrote the 
following toast, which was read at their public dinner, with many 
and long cheers: 


‘The patriotic and hospitable citizens of Boone 
County; opposed to tyranny and oppression, and firm 
to the original principles of republican liberty—may they 
in common with every part of our wide-spreading country, 
long enjoy the blessings which flow from the fountain 
of American Independence.’ 


“Our dinner being ended, our two brethren took leave of us 
and started for Illinois (leaving Mrs. Phelps to still visit with her 
husband). They had proceeded a mile or two on the road and 
then took into the woods, and finally placed their three horses 
in a thicket within one-third of a mile of the prison, and there 
they waited in anxious suspense till sundown. In the meantime 
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we put on our coats and hats and waited for the setting sun, with 
prayer and supplication for deliverance from this long and tedious 
bondage; and for a restoration to the society of our friends and 
families, we then sang the following lines: 


‘Lord cause their foolish plans to fail, 
And let them faint or die, 

Our souls would quit this loathsome jail, 
And fly to Illinois, 


‘To join with the embodied saints, 
Who are with freedom blessed, 

That only bliss for which we pant, 
With them awhile to rest. 

‘Give joy for grief—give ease for pain, 
Take all our foes away, 

But let us find our friends again, 
In this eventful day.’ 


“This ended the celebration of our National liberty, but the 
gaining of our own was the grand achievement now before us. 

“In the meantime the sun, was setting. The moment arrived, 
the footsteps of the jailer were heard on the stairs. Every man 
flew to his feet, and stood near the door. The great door was 
opened, and our supper handed in through a small hole in the 
inner door, which still remained locked; but at length the key was 
turned in order to hand in the pot of coffee. No sooner was the 
key turned than the door was jerked open, and in a moment all 
three of us were out and rushing down the stairs. The foremost, 
Mr. Phelps, was ‘clinched by the jailer; both tumbled down the 
stairs, through the entry and out into the dooryard, when Phelps 
cleared himself without injuring the jailer, and all of us leaped 
several fences, ran through the fields towards the thicket, where 
we expected to find our friends and horses. In the meantime the 
town was alarmed and many were seen rushing after us, some on 
horseback and some on foot, prepared with dogs, guns, and what- 
ever came to hand. But the flag of liberty with its eagle still 
floated on high in the distance and under its banner our nerves 
seemed to strengthen at every step. We gained the horses, 
mounted, and dashed into the wilderness, each his own way. 
After a few jumps of my horse I was hailed by an armed man at 
pistol shot distance, crying, ‘D n you, stop, or I’ll shoot you.’ 

“T rushed onward deeper in the forest, while the cry was 
repeated in close pursuit, crying, ‘D n you, stop, or I'll shoot 








you,’ at every step, till at length it died away in the distance. 
“T plunged a mile into the forest, came to a halt, tied my 
horse in a thicket, went a distance and climbed a tree to await 
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the approaching darkness. Being so little used to exercise, I 
fainted through over-exertion, and remained so faint for nearly 
an hour that I could not get down from the tree. But, calling on 
the Lord, he strengthened me, and I came down from the tree. 
But, my horse had got loose and gone. I then made my way on 
foot for several days and nights, principally without food, and 
scarcely suffering myself to be seen. After five days of dreadful 
suffering with fatigue and hunger, I crossed the Mississippi and 
found myself once more in a land of freedom. Hundreds of my 
friends crowded around me, and many of the citizens of Illinois, 
although strangers to me, received and welcomed me as one who 
had escaped from a persecution almost unparalelled in modern 
history. 

“TI was everywhere invited to preach the Gospel and gave 
many public addresses, but no attempt has been made to retake 
myself and fellow prisoners.” (Persecution of the Saints, pp. 
164-169.) 


rear 
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SHELBY’S EXPEDITION TO MEXICO, AN 
UNWRITTEN LEAF OF THE WAR. 


BY JOHN N. EDWARDS. 


SECOND ARTICLE (Reprint). 


CHAPTER V. 


From San Antonio to Eagle Pass was a long march made 
dreary by mesquite and chapparal. In the latter war laggards 
abounded, sleeping by day and devouring by night. These 
hung upon the flanks and upon the rear of the column, relying 
more upon force than stratagem—more upon surprises for 
capture, than sabre work or pistol practice. Returning late 
one night from extra duty, D. A. Williams with ten men, 
met a certain Captain Bradford with thirty-two. Williams 
had seven mules that Bradford wanted, and to get them it 
was necessary to take them. This he tried from an ambush, 
carefully sought and cunningly planned—an ambush all the 
more deadly because the superb soldier Williams was riding 
campward under the moon, thinking more of women than of 
war. 

In front, and back from the road upon the right, was a 
clump of mesquite too thick almost for a centipede to crawl 
through. When there was water, a stream bounded one edge 
of this undergrowth; when there was no water, the bed of 
this stream was a great ditch. When the ambushment was 
bad, instead of water there was sand. On guard, however, 
more from the force of habit than from the sense of danger, 
Williams had sent a young soldier forward to reconnoitre, 
and to stay forward, watching well upon the right hand and 
upon the left. George R. Cruzen was his name, and braver 
and better never awoke to the sound of the reveille. Cruzen 
had passed the mesquite, passed beyond the line of its shadows, 
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passed out into the glare of a full harvest moon, when a 
stallion neighed fiercely to the right of him. He halted by 
instinct, and drew himself together, listening: Thanks to the 
sand, his horse’s feet had made no noise; thanks to the stallion, 
he had stopped before the open jaws of the defile had closed 
upon their prey. He rode slowly back into the chapparal, 
dismounted, tied his horse, and advanced on foot to the brink 
of the ravine just where it skirted the edge of the brush. As 
he held his breath he counted thirty stalwart men crouching 
in the moonlight. Two he did not see. These were on guard 
where the road crossed the dry bed of the creek. Cruzen’s 
duty was plain before him. Regaining his horse speedily, he 
galloped back to where Williams had halted for a bit of rest. 
“Short greeting serves in time of strife,”” and Cruzen stated 
the case so plainly that Williams could almost see the men as 
they waited there for his little band. He bade his soldiers 
dismount, take a pistol in each hand, and follow him. Before 
doing this the horses and the led mules were securely fastened. 
Stealing round the point of the chapparal noiselessly 
as the flight of birds through the air, he came upon the left 
flank of the marauders, upon that flank which had been left 
unprotected and unguarded. He was within five paces of 
them before he was discovered. They fired a point blank 
volley full in his face, but his detachment fell forward and 
escaped untouched. As they arose they charged. The melee 
was close and suffocating. Three of William’s soldiers died 
in the ravine, two scrambled out wounded to the death, one 
carries yet a bullet in his body. But he triumphed. Never 
was there a fight so small, so rapid and so desperate. Cruzen 
killed three, Cam. Boucher three, Williams four, Ras. Woods 
five with one pistol, a heavy English dragoon, and other 
soldiers of the ten two apiece. Out of the thirty-two, twenty- 
seven lay dead in a space three blankets might have covered. 
Shelby heard the firing, and sent swift succor back, but the 
terrible work was done. Williams rarely left a fight half- 
finished. His deeds that night were the talk of the camp for 
many long marches thereafter. 
The next day at noon, while halting for dinner, two scouts 
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from the rear—James Kirtley and James Rudd—galloped in 
with the news that a Federal force, three thousand strong, 
with a six gun battery, was marching to overtake the column. 

“Who commands?”’ asked Shelby. 

“Col. Johnson,”’ replied Rudd. 

“‘How far in the rear did you see him?” 

“About seventeen miles.” 

“Mount your horse again, Rudd, you and Kirtley, and 
await further orders.” 

Shelby then called one who had been his ordnance master, 
Maj. Jos. Moreland. Moreland came, polite, versatile, clothed 
all in red and gold lace. Fit for any errand, keen for any 
frolic, fond of any adventure so only there were wine and 
shooting in it, Moreland reported: 

“I believe,’’ said Shelby, “you can turn the prettiest 
period, make the grandest bow, pay the handsomest compli- 
ment, and drink the pleasantest toast of any man in my com- 
mand. Take these two soldiers with you, ride to the rear 
seventeen miles, seek an interview with Colonel Johnson, and 
give him this.” 

It was a note which he handed him—a note which read 
as follows: 

“Colonel: My scouts inform me that you have about 
three thousand men, and that you are looking for me. I have 
only one thousand men, and yet I should like to make your 
acquaintance. I will probably march from my present camp 
about ten miles further today, halting on the high road between 
San Antonio and Eagle Pass. Should you desire to pay me 
a visit, you will find me at home until day after tomorrow.” 

Moreland took the message and bore it speedily to its 
destination. Amid many profound bows, and a multitude 
of graceful and complimentary words, he delivered it. John- 
son was a gentleman, and dismissed the embassy with many 
promises to be present. He did not come. That night he 
went into camp five miles to the rear, and rested there all 
the next day. True to his word, Shelby waited for him pa- 
tiently, and made every preparation for a stubborn fight. 
Once afterward Col. Johnson came near enough to indicate 
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business, but he halted again at the eleventh hour and refused 
to pick up the gage of battle. Perhaps he was nearer right 
than his antagonist. The war was over, and the lives of 
several hundred men were in his keeping. He could afford to 
be lenient in this, the last act of the drama, and he was. 
Whatever his motives, the challenge remained unaccepted. 
As for Shelby, he absolutely prayed for a meeting. The old 
ardor of battle broke out like a hidden fire, and burnt up every 
other consideration. He would have staked all and risked 
all upon the issue of the fight—one man against three. 

The march went rapidly on. But one adventure occurred 
after Williams’ brief battle, and that happened in this wise: 
Some stores belonging to the families of Confederate soldiers 
had been robbed by renegades and deserters a few hours 
previous to Shelby’s arrival in the neighborhood. A delega- 
tion of women came to his camp seeking restitution. He gave 
them retribution. Eleven miles from the plundered habita- 
tions was a rugged range of hills, inaccessable to most soldiers 
who had ridden and raided about its vicinity. Here, as 
another Rob Roy, the leader of the robber band had his 
rendezvous. This band numbered, all told, nearly three hun- 
dred, and a motley band it was, composed of Mexicans, 
deserters from both armies, Indians, men from Arizona and 
California, and desperate fugitives from justice, whose names 
were changed, and whose habitations had been forgotten. 
To these hills the property had been taken, and to these hills 
went Slayback with two hundred men. He found the goods 
piled up breast high, and in front of them, to defend them, 
were about two hundred robbers. They scarcely waited for 
a fire. Slayback charged them with a great rush, and with 
the revolver solely. The nature of the ground alone pre- 
vented the attack from becoming an extermination. Slayback 
finished his work, as he always did, thoroughly and well, and 
returned to the command without the loss of a man. 

About this time three men came to Shelby and represented 
themselves as soldiers of Lee’s army who were abandoning 
the country, and who wished to go with him to Mexico. 
They were enrolled at once and assigned to a company. In 
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a day or two some suspicions were aroused from the fact of 
their being well acquainted with the Spanish language, speak- 
ing it fluently upon every occasion when an opportunity 
offered. Now, Lee’s soldiers had but scant time for the 
acquirement of such accomplishments, and it became at last 
a question of some doubt as to the truth of the statements 
of these three men. To expose them fully it cost one of them 
his arm, the other two their lives, together with the lives of 
thirteen Mexicans, who guiltless in the intention, yet sinned 
in the act. 

When within three days’ journey of the Rio Grande, 

Gen. Smith expressed a desire to precede the regiment into 
Mexico, and asked for an escort. This was cheerfully fur- 
nished, and Langhorne received his orders to guard the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Trans-Mississippi Department safely 
to the river, and as far beyond as the need might be, if it 
were to the Pacific ocean. There was not a drop of the 
miser’s blood in Shelby’s veins. In everything he was 
prodigal—of his money, when he had any, of his courage, 
of his blood, of his men, of his succor, of his influence, of his 
good deeds to his comrades and his superior officers, and of 
his charities to others not so strong and so dauntless as himself, 
With Smith, there went also, Magruder, Prevost, Wilcox, Bee, 
and a score of other officers, who had business with certain 
French and Mexican officers at Piedras Negras, and who were 
tired of the trained marching and the regular encampments 
of the disciplined soldiers. 
Langhorne did his duty well. Rigid in all etiquette, punctil- 
ious in the performance of every obligation, as careful of his 
charge as he could have been of a post of honor in the front 
of battle, Smith said to him, when he bade him good-bye: 

“With an army of such soldiers as Shelby has, and this 
last sad act in the drama of exile would have been left un- 
recorded.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Eagle Pass is on one side of the Rio Grande river, Piedras 
Negras upon the other. The names indicate the countries: 
Wherever there is an American there is always an eagle. 
Two thousand Mexican soldiers held Piedras Negras—fol- 
lowers of Juarez—quaint of costume and piratical of aspect. 
They saw the head of Shelby’s column debouching from the 
plateau above the river—they saw the artillery planted and 
commanding the town—they saw the trained soldiers form 
up rapidly to the right and left, and they wondered greatly 
thereat. No boats would come over. Not a skiff ventured 
beyond the shade of the Mexican shore, and not a sign of 
life, except the waving of a blanket at intervals, or the glitter 
of a sombrero through the streets, and the low, squat adobes. 

How to get over was the question. The river was high 
and rapid. 

“Who can speak Spanish?”’’ asked Shelby. 

Only one man answered—him of the senorita of Senora— 
a recruit who had joined at Corsicana, and who had neither 
name nor lineage. 

“Can you swim?”’ asked Shelby. 

“Well.” 

“Suppose you try for a skiff, that we may open negotia- 
tions with the town.” 

“TIT dare not. I am afraid to go over alone.” 

Shelby opened his eyes. For the first time in his life 
such answer had been made by a soldier. He scarcely knew 
what the man was saying. 

“Afraid\’’ This with a kind of half pity. ‘‘Then stand 
aside.” This with a cold contempt. Afterwards his voice 
rang out with its old authority. 

“Volunteers for the venture—swimmers to the front.” 
Fifty stalwart men dashed down to the water, dismounted— 
waiting. He chose but two—Dick Berry and George Winship 
—two dauntless young hearts fit for any forlorn hope beneath 
the sun. The stream was wide, but they plunged in. No 
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matter for the drowning. They took their chances as they 
took the waves. It was only one more hazard of battle. 
Before starting, Shelby had spoken to Collins: 

“Load with canister. If a hair of their heads is hurt, 
not one stone upon another shall be left in Piedras Negras.” 

The current was strong and beat the men down, but they 
mastered it, and laid hands upon a skiff whose owner did not 
come to claim it. In an hour a flag of truce was carried into 
the town, borne by Col. Frank Gordon, having at his back 
twenty-five men with sidearms alone. 

Governor Biesca, of the State of Coahuila, half soldier 
and half civilian, was in command—a most polished and 
elegant man, who quoted his smiles and italicised his gestures. 
Surrounded by a glittering staff, he dashed into the Plaza 
and received Gordon with much of pomp and circumstance. 
Further on in the day Shelby came over, when a long and 
confidential interview was held between the American and 
the Mexican—between the General and the Governor—one 
blunt, abrupt, a little haughty and suspicious—the other 
suave, voluble, gracious in promises, and magnificent in offers 
and inducements. 

Many good days before this interview—before the terrible 
tragedy at that Washington theatre where a President fell 
dying in the midst of his army and his capital—Abraham 
Lincoln had made an important revelation, indirectly, to some 
certain Confederate chieftains. This came through General 
Frank B. Blair to Shelby, and was to this effect: The struggle 
will soon be over. Overwhelmed by the immense resources 
of the United States, the Southern government is on the eve 
of an utter collapse. There will be a million of men dis- 
banded who have been inured to the license and the passions 
of war, and who may be troublesome, if nothing more. An 
open road will be left through Texas for all who wish to enter 
Mexico. The Confederates can take with them a portion or 
all of the arms and war munitions now held by them, and 
when the days of their enlistment are over, such Federal 
soldiers as may desire shall also be permitted to join the 
Confederates across the Rio Grande, uniting afterwards in 
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an effort to drive out the French and re-establish Juarez and 
the Republic. Such guarantees had Shelby received, and 
while on the march from Corsicana to Eagle Pass, a multitude 
of messages overtook him from Federal regiments and brigades, 
begging him to await their arrival—a period made dependent 
upon their disbandment. They wished above all things to 
take service with him, and to begin again a war upon im- 
perialism after the war upon slavery. 

Governor Biesca exhibited his authority as Governor of 
Coahuila, and as Commander-in-Chief of Coahuila, Tamau- 
lipas and New Leon, and offered Shelby the military control 
of these three states, retaining to himself only the civil. He 
required of him but one thing, a full, free and energetic support 
of Benito Jaurez. He suggested, also, that Shelby should 
remain for several months at Piedras Negras, recruiting his 
regiment up to a division, and that when he felt himself 
sufficiently strong to advance, he should move against Mon- 
terey, held by General Jeanningros, of the Third French 
Zouaves, and some two thousand soldiers of the Foreign 
Legion. 

The picture, as painted by this fervid Mexican, was a 
most attractive one, and to a man like Shelby, so ambitious 
of military fame, and so filled with the romance and the ad- 
venture of his situation, it was doubly so. At least he was a 
devout Liberal. Having but little respect for Mexican 
promises or Mexican civilization, he yet knew that a corps 
of twenty thousand Americans could be easily recruited, and 
that after he once got a foothold in the country, he could 
preserve it for all time. His ideas were all of conquest. If 
he dreamed at all, his dreams were of Cortez. He saw the 
golden gates of Sonora rolled back at his approach, and in 
his visions, perhaps, there were glimpses of those wonderful 
mines guarded even now as the Persians guarded the sacred 
fire of their gods. 

The destiny of the Expedition was in this interview. 
Looking back now through the placid vista of the peaceless 
years, there are but few of all that rugged band who would speak 
out today as they did about the council board on the morrow 
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after the American and the Mexican had shaken hands and 
went their separate ways. 

This council was long, and earnest, and resolute. Men 
made brief speeches, but they counted as so much gold in 
the scales that had the weighing of the future. If Shelby 
was more elaborate and more eloquent, that was his wont, 
be sure there were sights his fervid fancy saw that to others 
were unrevealed, and that evolving itself from the darkness 
and the doubts of the struggle ahead was the fair form of a 
new empire, made precious by knightly deeds, and gracious 
with romantic perils and achievements. 

Shelby spoke thus to: his followers, when silence had 
fallen, and men were face to face with the future: 

“Tf you are all of my mind, boys, and will take your chances 
along with me, it is Juarez and the Republic from this on 
until we die here, one by one, or win a kingdom. We have 
the nucleus of a fine army—we have cannon, muskets, ammu- 
nition, some good prospects for recruits, a way open to Sonora, 
and according to the faith that is in us will be the measure 
of our loss or victory. Determine for yourselves. You know 
Biesca’s offer. What he fails to perform we will perform for 
ourselves, so that when the game is played out there will be 
scant laughter over any Americans trapped or slain by treach- 
ery.” 

There were other speeches made, briefer than this one 
by the leader, and some little of whispering apart and in 
eagerness. At last Elliott stood up—the spokesman. He had 
been a fighting Colonel of the Old Brigade, he had been 
wounded four times, he was very stern and very true, and so 
the lot fell to him to make answer. 

“General, if you order it, we will follow you into the 
Pacific Ocean; but we are all Imperialists, and would prefer 
service under Maximilian.” 

“Is this your answer, men?” and Shelby’s voice had come 
back to its old cheery tones. 

“It is.” 
“Final?” 

“As the grave.” 
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“Then it is mine, too. Henceforth we will fight under 
Maximilian. Tomorrow, at four o’clock in the afternoon, the 
march shall commence for Monterey. Let no man repine. 
You have chosen the Empire, and, perhaps, it is well, but bad 
or good, your fate shall be my fate, and your fortune my 
fortune.” 

The comrade spoke then. The soldier had spoken at 
Marshall, at Corsicana, at San Antonio, and in the long inter- 
view held with Biesca. Time has revealed many things since 
that meeting in June, 1865—many things that might have 
been done and well done, had the frank speech of Elliott 
remained unspoken—had the keen feeling of sympathy be- 
tween the French and the Confederates been less romantic. 
Shelby was wiser then than any man who followed him, and 
strong enough to have forced them in the pathway that lay 
before his eyes so well revealed, but he would not for the 
richest province in Mexico. And as the conference closed, 
he said, in passing out: 

“Poor, proud fellows—it is principle with them, and they 
had rather starve under the Empire than feast in a Republic. 
Lucky, indeed, for many of them if to famine there is not added 
a fusiliade.”’ 

Governor Biesca’s bland face blankly fell when Shelby 
announced to him the next morning the decision of the con- 
ference. He had slept upon the happiness of a coup d'etat; 
when he awoke it was a phantasy. No further arguments 
availed him, and he made none. When a Mexican runs his 
race, and comes face to face with the inevitable, he is the 
most indifferent man in the world. A muttered bueana, a 
folded cigarrito, a bow to the invisible, and he has made his 
peace with his conscience and his God, and lies or sighs in 
the days that come after as the humor of the fancy takes 
him. 

Biesca had all of his nation’s nonchalance, and so, when 
for his master’s service he could not get men, he tried for 
munitions of war. Negotiations for the purchase of the arms, 
the artillery, and the ammunition were begun at once. A 
prestamo was levied. Familiarity with this custom had made 
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him an adept. Being a part of the national education, it was 
not expected that one so high in rank as a Governor would 
be ignorant of its rudiments. 

Between Piedras Negras and Monterey the country was 
almost a wilderness. A kind of debatable ground—the rob- 
bers had raided it, the Liberals had plundered it, and the 
French had desolated it. As Shelby was to pass over it, he 
could not carry with him his teams, his wagons, his artillery, 
and his supply trains. Besides, he had no money to buy 
food, even if food was to be had, and as it had been decided 
to abandon Juarez, it was no longer necessary to retain the 
war material. Hence the prestamo. A list of the merchants 
was made; the amount assessed to each was placed opposite 
his name; an adjutant with a file of soldiers, called upon the 
interested party; bowed to him; wished him happiness and 
high fortune; pointed to the ominous figures, and waited. 
Generally they did not wait long. As between the silver and 
the guardhouse, the merchant chose the former, paid his toll, 
cursed the Yankees, made the sign of the cross, and went to 
sleep. 

By dint of much threatening, and much mild persuasive- 
ness—such persuasiveness as bayonets give—sixteen thousand 
dollars were got together, and, for safety, were deposited in 
the custom house. On the morrow they were to be paid out. 

The day was almost a tropical one. No air blew about 
the streets, and a white glare came over the sands and settled 
as a cloud upon the houses and upon the water. The men 
scattered in every direction, careless of consequences, and 
indifferent as to results. The cafes were full. Wine and 
women abounded. Beside the bronzed faces of the soldiers 
were the tawny faces of the senoritas. In the passage of the 
drinking-horns the men kissed the women. Great American 
oaths came out from the tiendas, harsh at times, and resonant 
at times. Even in their wickedness they were national. 

A tragedy was making head, however, in spite of the 
white glare of the sun, and the fervid kisses under the rose. 
The three men, soldiers of Lee’s army ostensibly—men who 
had been fed and sheltered—were tempting providence be- 
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yond the prudent point. Having the hearts of sheep, they 
were dealing with lions. To their treachery, they were about 
to add bravado—to the magazine they were about to apply 
the torch. 

There is a universal Mexican law which makes a brand 
a bible. From its truth there is no appeal. Every horse in 
the country is branded, and every brand is entered of record, 
just as a deed or legal conveyance. Some of these brands are 
intricate, some unique, some as fantastic as a jester’s cap, 
some a single letter of the alphabet, but all legal and lawful 
brands just the same, and good to pass muster anywhere so 
only there are alcaldes and sandalled soldiers about. Their 
logic is extremely simple, too. You prove the brand and take 
the horse, no matter who rides him, nor how great the need 
for whip and spur. 

In Shelby’s command there were a dozen magnificent 
horses, fit for a king’s race, who wore a brand of an unusual 
fashion—many-lined and intricate as a column of Arabesque. 
They had been obtained somewhere above San Antonio, and 
had been dealt with as only cavalry soldiers know how to deal 
with horses. These the threemen wanted. With their knowl- 
edge of Spanish, they had gone among the Mexican soldiers, 
poisoning their minds with tales of American rapine and 
slaughter, depicting, with not a little of attractive rhetoric, 
the long and weary march they had made with these marauders 
that their beloved steeds might not be taken entirely away 
from them. 

The Mexicans listened, not from generosity, but from 
greed, and swore a great oath by the Virgin that the gringos 
should deliver up every branded horse across the Rio Grande. 

Ike and Dick Berry rode each a branded horse, and so did 
Armistead, Kirtley, Winship, Henry Chiles, John Rudd, 
Yowell, and two-score more, perhaps, equally fearless, and 
equally ignorant of any other law besides the law of pos- 
session. 

The afternoon drill was over. The hot glare was still 
upon the earth and the sky. If anything, the noise from the 
cafes came louder and merrier. Where the musical voices 
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were the sweetest, were the places where the women abounded 
with disheveled hair, and eyes of tropical dusk. 

Ike Berry had ridden one of these branded horses into 
the street, running by regimental headquarters, and sat with 
one leg crossed upon the saddle, lazily smoking. Hewasa low, 
squat Hercules, free of speech and frank of nature. In the 
battle he always laughed; only when eating was he serious, 
What reverence he had came from the appetite. The crumbs 
that fell from his long, yellow beard were his benediction. 

Other branded horses were hitched about, easy of access 
and unnoted of owner. The three men came into the street, 
behind them a young Mexican Captain handsome as Adonis. 
This Captain led thirty-five soldiers, with eyes to the front 
and guns at a trail. 

Jim Wood lounged to the door of a cafe and remarked 
them as they filed by. As he returned, he spoke to Martin 
Kritzer, toying with an Indian girl, beaded and beautiful: 

“They are in skirmishing order. Old Joe has delivered 
the arms; it may be we shall take them back again.” 

One of the men went straight up to Ike Berry, as he sat 
cross-legged upon his horse, and laid his hand upon the horse’s 
bridle. 

Ike knew him and spoke to him cheerily: 

“How now, comrade?” 

Short answer, and curt: 

“This is my horse; he wears my brand; I have followed 
him to Mexico. Dismount!”’ 

A long white wreath of smoke curled up from Ike’s 
meerschaum in surprise. Even the pipe entered a protest. 
The old battle-smile came back to his face, and those who were 
nearest and knew him best, knew that a dead man would soon 
lay upon the street. He knocked the ashes from his pipe 
musingly; he put the disengaged foot back gently in the 
stirrup; he rose up all of a sudden the very incarnation of 
murder; there was a white gleam in the air; a heavy saber 
that lifted itself up and circled, and when it fell a stalwart 
arm was shredded away, as a girl might sever a silken chain 
or the tendrils of a vine. The ghastly stump, not over four 
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inches from the shoulder, spouted blood at every heart throb. 
The man fell as one paralyzed. A-shoutarose. The Mexicans 
spread out like a fan, and when the fan closed it had surrounded 
Berry, and Williams, and Kirtley, and Collins, and Armistead, 
and Langhorne, and Henry Chiles, and Jim Wood, and Rudd, 
and Moreland, and Boswell, and McDougall, and the brothers 
Kritzer. Yowell alone broke through the cordon and rushed 
to Shelby. 

Shelby was sitting in a saloon discussing cognac and 
catalan with the Englishman. On the face of the last there 
was a look of sorrow. Could it have been possible that the 
sombre shadows of the Salinas were already beginning to 
gather about his brow? . 

A glance convinced Shelby that Yowell was in trouble. 

‘What is it?’’ he asked. 

“They are after the horses.” 

“‘What horses?” 

“The branded horses; those obtained from the Rosser 
ranch.” 

“Ah! and after we have delivered the arms, too, Mexican 
like—Mexican like.” 

He arose as he spoke and looked out upon the street. 
Some revolvers were being fired. These, in the white heat 
of the afternoon, sounded as the tapping of woodpeckers. 
Afterwards a steady roar of rifles told how the battle went. 

“The rally! the rally!—sound the rally!’ Shelby cried 
to his bugler, as he dashed down to where the Mexicans were 
swarming about Berry and the few men nearest to him. 
“We have eaten of their salt, and they have betrayed us; 
we have come to them as friends, and they would strip us 
like barbarians. It is war again—war to the knife!” 

At this moment the wild, piercing notes of an American 
bugle were heard—clear, penetrating, defiant—notes that told 
of sore stress among comrades, and pressing need of succor. 

The laughter died in the cafes as a night wind when the 
morning comes. The bugle sobered all who were drunk with 
drink or dalliance. Its voice told of danger near and im- 
minent—of a field needing harvesters who knew how to die. 
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The men swarmed out of every doorway—poured from 
under every portal—fiushed, furious, ravenous for blood. 
They saw the Mexicans in the square, the peril of Berry and 
those nearest to him, and they asked no further questions. 
A sudden crash of revolvers came first, close and deadly; a 
yell, a shout, a then and fierce, hot charge. Ras. Woods, with 
a short Enfield rifle in his hand, stood fair in the street looking 
up at the young Mexican Captain with his cold gray eyes 
that had in them never a light of pity. As the press gathered 
about him, the rifle crept straight to the front and rested 
there a moment, fixed as fate. It looked as if he was aiming 
at a flower—the dark olive beauty of the Spaniard was so 
superb. 

“Spare him!” shouted a dozen reckless soldiers in a 
breath, “he is too young and too handsome to die.” 

In vain! A sharp, sudden ring was the response; the 
Captain tossed his arms high in the air, leaped up suddenly 
as if to catch something above his head, and fell forward 
upon his face, a corpse. A wail of women arose upon the 
sultry evening—such as may have been heard in David’s 
household when back from the tangled brushwood they 
brought the beautiful Absalom. 

“The life upon his yellow hair, 
But not within his eyes.” 

The work that followed was quick enough and deadly 
enough to appal the stoutest. Seventeen Mexicans were 
killed, including the Captain, together with the two Americans 
who had caused the encounter. The third, strange to say, 
recovered from his ghastly wound, and can tell to this day, 
if he still lives, of the terrible prowess of that American 
soldier who shredded his arm away as a scythe blade might 
a handful of summer wheat. 

A dreadful commotion fell upon Piedras Negras after the 
battle in the street had been finished. The long roll was 
beaten, and the Mexican garrison rushed to arms. Shelby’s 
men were infuriated beyond all immediate control, and 
mounted their horses without orders for a further battle. 
One detachment, led by Williams, swept down to where the 
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artillery and ammunition wagons were packed and dispersed 
the guard after a rattling broadside. Langhorne laid hands 
upon the Custom-house and huddled its sentinels in a room 
as so many boys that needed punishment. Separate parties 
under Fell, Winship, Henry Chiles, Kirtley, Jim Wood and 
Martin Kirtzer seized upon the skiffs and the boats at the 
wharf. They meant to pillage and sack the town, and burn 
it afterward. Women went wailing through the streets; the 
church bells rang furiously; windows were darkened and bar- 
ricaded; and over all the din and turmoil—the galloping of 
horses, and the clanking of steel—arose the harsh, gathering 
cry of the Mexican long roll—sullen, hoarse discordant. 
Shelby stormed at his men, and threatened. For the first 
and last time in his career, they had passed beyond his keeping. 
At a critical juncture Governor Biesca rushed down into the 
square, pale, his hat off pleading in impassioned Spanish, 
apologizing in all the soft vowels known to that soft and 
sounding language. 

Shelby would bow to him in great gravity, understanding 
not one word, conversing in English when the tide of Spanish 
had run itself out: 

“It’s mostly Greek to me, Governor, but the devil is in 
the boys, for all that.” 

Discipline triumphed at last, however, and one by one 
the men came back to their duty and their obedience. They 
formed a solid, ominous looking column in front of head- 
quarters, dragging with them the cannon that had been sold 
and the cannon they had captured from the enemy. 

“We want to sleep tonight,’”’ they said, in their grim 
soldier humor, ‘“‘and for fear of Vesuvius, we have brought the 
crater with us.” 

As the night deepened, a sudden calm fell upon the city. 
Biesca had sent his own troops to barracks, and had sworn 
by every saint in the calendar that for the hair of every 
American hurt he would sacrifice a hetacomb of Mexicans. 
He feared and not without cause, the now thoroughly aroused 
and desperate men who were inflamed by drink, and who had 
good reason for much ill-will and hatred. To Shelby’s as- 
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surances of safety he offered a multitude of bows, each one 
more profound and more lowly than the other, until at last, 
from the game of war, the two chiefs had become to play a 
game of diplomacy. Biesca wanted his cannon back, and 
Shelby wanted his money for them. In the end both were 
satisfied. 

The men had gone to quarters, and supper was being 
cooked. To the feeling of revenge had been added at last 
one of forgiveness. Laughter and songs issued again from 
the wine-shops. At this moment a yell was heard—a yell 
that was a cross between an Indian war-whoop and a Mexican 
cattle-call. A crowd of soldiers gathered hastily in the street. 
Again the yell was repeated, this time nearer, clearer, shriller 
than before. Much wonderment ensued. The day had been 
one of surprises. Toa fusilade there was to be added a frolic. 
Up the street leading from the river, two men approached 
slowly, having a third man between them. When near enough, 
the two first were recognized as the soldiers, Joseph Moreland 
and William Fell. The other man, despite the swarthy hue 
of his countenance, was ghastly pale. He had to be dragged 
rather than led along. Fell had his sabre drawn, Moreland 
his revolver. The first was fierce enough to perform amputa- 
tion; the last suave enough to administer chloroform. 

When Moreland reached the edge of the crowd he shouted: 

“‘Make way, Missourians, and therefore barbarians, for 
the only living and animated specimen of the genus Polyglott 
now upon the North American continent. Look at him, you 
heathens, and uncover yourselves. Draw nigh to him, you 
savages, and fall upon your knees. Touch him you blood- 
drinkers, and make the sign of the cross.” 

“‘What did you call him?” asked Armistead. 

“A Polyglott, you Fejee Islander; a living dictionary; a 
human mausoleum with the bones of fifty languages; a Jusus 
naturae in a land of garlic, stilettos, and straw hats.” 

The man himself was indeed a curiosity. Born of Creole 
parents in New Orleans, he had been everywhere and had seen 
everything. When captured, he was a clerk in the Custom- 
house. French, Spaaish, English, Italian, German, modern 
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Greek, Gumbo French, Arabic, Indian dialects without num- 
ber, and two score or so of patois rolled off from his tongue 
in harsh or horried accents accordingly as the vowels or the 
consonants were uppermost. He charmed Shelby from the 
beginning. When he felt that he was free his blood began to 
circulate again like quicksilver. Invited to supper, he re- 
mained late over his wine, singing songs in all manner of 
languages, and boasting in all manner of tongues. When he 
bowed himself out, his voice had in it the benediction that 
follows prayer. 

That night he stole two thousand dollars. 

The money for the arms and the ammunition had been 
stored in the Custom-house and he had the key. The next 
morning a sack was missing. Biesca swore, Shelby seemed 
incredulous, the Polyglott only smiled. Between the oath and 
and the smile there was this difference: the first came from 
empty pockets, the last from more money than the pockets 
could hold. Master of many languages, he ended by being 
master of the situation. 

In the full flow of the Polyglott’s eloquence, however, 
Shelby forgot his loss, and yielded himself again to the in- 
vincible charms of his conversation. When they parted for 
the last time Shelby had actually given him a splendid pistol, 
ivory-handled, and wrought about the barrel with gold and 
figure work. So much for erudition. Even in the desert 
there are date and palm trees. 

The formal terms of the transfer were concluded at last. 
Biesca received his arms, paid his money, buried the dead 
soldiers, and blessed all who came into Piedras Negras and 
went out from it. His last blessings were his best. They 
came from his heart, and from the happy consciousness that 
the Americans were about to depart forever from the midst 
of his post of honor and his possessions. 

Marching southward from the town, the column had 
reached the rising ground that overlooked the bold sweep 
of the rapid river, the green shores of Texas beyond, the fort 
on the hill, from which a battered Confederate flag yet hung, 
and a halt was called. Rear and van the men were silent. 
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All eyes were turned behind them. Some memories of home 
and kindred may have come then as dreams come in the night, 
some placid past may have outlined itself as a mirage against 
the clear sky of the distant north, some voice may have spoken 
even then to ears that heard and heeded, but the men made 
no sign. The bronzed faces never softened. As the ranks 
close up, waiting, a swift horseman galloped up from the 
town—a messenger. He sought the leader and found him by 
instinct. 

“Amigo,” he said, giving his hand to Shelby. 

“Friend, yes. It is a good name. Would you go with 
us?” 

“No.” 

“What will you have?” 

“One last word at parting. Once upon a time in Texas 
an American was kind to me. Maybe he saved my life. I 
would believe so, because I want a reason for what is done 
between us.” 

“Speak out fairly, man. If you need help, tell me.” 

“No help, Senor, no money, no horses, no friendship— 
none of these. Only a few last words.” 
“What are they?” 
“Beware of the Salinas!”’ 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


‘In commemoration of the centennial of the signing of 
the Missouri Enabling Act by President Monroe on March 6, 
1820, the annual meeting of The State Historical Society of 
Missouri will be held on March 6, 1920. The regular business 
meeting for the election of officers and trustees will be held 
in the rooms of the Society in the Library Building in Colum- 
bia. Following the meeting a dinner will be given at the 
Daniel Boone Tavern. Speakers of state-wide prominence 
will be present to deliver addresses on Missouri history. Of 
special interest to all will be the reading of a paper on ‘‘Mis- 
souri Taverns” by Walter B. Stevens, president of the State 
Historical Society. 





COMMENTS. 


“Permit me to acknowledge receipt of the Missouri Historical 
Review for July. I have just read your excellent contribution on 
‘Missouri and the War’ and enjoyed it very much. It is the best 
summary I have seen.” 

Hon. Frederick D. Gardner, 
Governor of the State of Missouri, 
Jefferson City, Missouri, 

August 27, 1919. 


“T have in my library the recent issues of the Missouri His- 
torical Review. I have been re-reading the Duden letters. They 
certainly are fine.” 

J. N. Stonebraker, President 
Missouri Press Association, 
Carrollton, Missouri, 
August 22, 1919. 


“T find the Missouri Historical Review a constant source of 
interest and information. No magazine that comes to my desk 
is more warmly welcomed or more truly enjoyed.” 

Mrs. Ardella Dockery Still, 
President Missouri Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, 
Kirksville, Missouri, 
October 9, 1919. 
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“T have read with interest your sixth article ‘Missouri and the 
War,’ published by the State Historical Society of Missouri, and 
the narration of what was accomplished at home while our boys 
were turning the tide in the great World’s war abroad is most 
interestingly set forth.” 

Edward J. Smith, General Solicitor 
Southwestern Region, 

United States Railroad Administration, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 

September 13, 1919. 


“T want to thank you for your sixth article on ‘Missouri and 
the War.’ I received it this morning and I appreciate it very 
much. You have done a wonderfully good work and published 
a valuable work which all members of the Society and all who 
are interested should read.”’ 

J. B. White, President 

Missouri Valley Historical Society, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 

September 12, 1919. 


**Will you permit me to express my appreciation of the trans- 
lation of Gottfried Duden’s ‘Report’ of his experiences in Missouri 
in 1824-1827. I have read it with much pleasure, and believe it 
to be a valuable source for the understanding of our western settle- 
ment.”’ 

Prof. C. H. Hull, 

Professor of American History, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
November 10, 1919. 


“The last number of the Review for October, 1919, is the best 
one issued yet.” 
Judge T. R. R. Ely, 
Kennett, Missouri, 
November 12, 1919. 


“T want to say that I appreciated the return of the series of 
historical articles in Missouri newspapers.” 
David W. Eaton, 
U. 8. Surveyor, 
Federal Building, 
Helena, Montana, 
November 15, 1919. 
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“One of the interesting features of the current number of the 
Missouri Historical Review, published quarterly by the State 
Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia, is a compilation of 
historical articles appearing in the newspapers of the state relating 
to Missouri, its early development, tales of its pioneers, its in- 
dustrial expansion, romantic episodes of its history and human 
interest stories of its native sons and daughters. The title of 
each article, the newspaper in which it was originally published 
and the date of publication are given, and the period covered runs 
from September, 1917, to July, 1918. In this compilation The 
Kansas City Star heads the list, being credited with fifty original 
articles covering Missouri historical features, and in many of the 
articles taken from other papers of the state credit is given for 
their original appearance in The Star.” 

Editorial in the Kansas City Star, 
August 25, 1919. 


“Your last number of our Missouri Historical Review which 
came recently is full of meat, and I want to compliment you on the 
excellent bill of fare you are providing.” 

William Clark Breckenridge, 
Historian and Bibliographer, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
September 4, 1919. 


“Upon recommendation of G. A. Mahan, I recently became a 
member of this society and I have just received my first copy of 
the Missouri Historical Review. I find it so interesting I. want it 
to go to my son, and recommend him for membership.” 

T. G. Dulany, 
Hannibal, Missouri, 
August 30, 1919. 


“T have my regular copy of the July Review. It is full of 
very valuable information. Your sixth article on ‘Missouri and 
the War’ is especially instructive, shows a wonderful amount of 
work, pains-taking detail and preserves for Missourians much very 
valuable information. The Missouri Historical Review should go 
into every home in the State.” 


Geo. A. Mahan, 
Hannibal, Missouri, 
August 26, 1919. 
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KANSAS CITY THE HEART OF AMERICA. 


Two and a half million dollars for a Liberty Memorial 
Building is Kansas City’s tribute to her dead and her honor 
to her living service men. The campaign for funds was 
started on October 25th with a great parade in which every 
element that had to do with victory was represented. More 
than 7,000 persons were in the line of march. 

A commemoration monument was first planned, but this 
idea gave way to a greater one—in the words of R. A. Long, 
who had charge of the campaign: 

“At once we visualize this beautiful memorial as the 
nucleus of a great art center, with art gallery, museum, music 
auditorium and building, a grand opera house, and other 
structures of that character—a magnificent group in a splendid 
setting.” 

The gifts ranged in amount from 25 cents to $80,000 and 
the subscribers numbered 100,000. The drive for funds lasted 
ten days, from October 27th to November 6th. 

Two and a half million dollars in ten days! Most persons 
would have said that it simply could not be done. But there 
were a few men who knew the real stuff of which Kansas 
City is made. They knew the Kansas City Spirit which had 
successfully completed enterprises just as great in years past. 
They believed the people would get the vision of what a 
worthy memorial would mean to the city. That belief was 
justified. 

Congratulations are due the committee of two hundred 
and fifty who conceived the idea and planned the drive for 
funds. Unstinted praise belongs to Chairman R. A. Long, 
who was in direct charge of the campaign, and his five generals, 
George S. Hovey, Z. T. Briggs, Charles L. Scott, S. J. Whit- 
more and Homer B. Mann, with Mrs. Howard McCutcheon 
in charge of the women’s committee and Dr. T. C. Unthank in 
charge of the negro solicitation. 

Once again the Kansas City Spirit, perhaps better known 
in its commercial phase, has shown itself equal to the task 
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at hand, and this time in an enterprise largely idealistic. Kan- 
sas City saw the vision and heeded the call. With a better 
understanding, with a greater meaning, Kansas City may 
truly be called the Heart of America. 





A MISSOURIAN HOLDS HIGHEST OFFICE IN NAVY. 


Rear Admiral Robert E. Coontz today holds the highest 
office in the United States Navy. In October, 1919, Rear 
Admiral Coontz was appointed Chief of the Naval Operations. 
His elevation to that rank gives to Missourians two of the 
highest positions in Uncle Sam’s war forces. The rise of 
Admiral Coontz has been unusually rapid. He is only fifty- 
five years old, and is one of the youngest men ever to hold 
the place of Chief of Naval Operations. A little more than 
a year ago he was a Captain, ranking 74th in line of precedence 
in the naval register. He was made a Rear Admiral in 
January, 1918, being one of twelve captains to be awarded 
that rank at the time. This Missourian is accounted one 
of the best executives in the Navy and his future holds promise 
of highest success. Rear Admiral Coontz’s mother still lives 
in Hannibal and he pays his old home one or more visits each 
year. 


THE MISSOURI WOMAN’S CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY. 


The Missouri Woman’s Club of New York City cele- 
brated the Armistice Anniversary on November 11th with 
a ball at Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Roof-Garden. General 
Pershing was the guest of honor, and distinguished repre- 
sentatives from the Army, Navy and Civil life were present. 
The Missouri Woman's Club of New York City has been 
prominent in War Camp Community service work during the 
past year. The officers of the club are: Mrs. Frank M. 
Swacker, president; Mrs. Wm. Baldwin Smith and Mrs. Edw. 
T. Herbert, vice-presidents; Mrs, Ernest Bell, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. E. L. Bartlett, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Wm. 
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F. Meyer, Treasurer; Mrs. Geo. W. Hooks, auditor; Mrs. 
Edward H. Vradenburgh, registrar; Mrs. Adolph Krisner, 
historian; Mrs. L. G. Camp, Mrs. Reynolds Whitney, and 
Mrs. F. Harren, directors. 


HARMONY MISSION. 


(Extract from the address of Hon. W. O. Atkeson, of 
Butler, Missouri, delivered at the Bates County Old Settlers 
Reunion on September 3, 1919.) 

“Now I come to the serious purpose of this talk. Scarcely 
a thing now remains to mark the precise location of Harmony 
Mission. Only one little undressed sandstone with only three 
letters on it, and no date, now marks the resting place of a 
number of this consecrated and devoted missionary family. 
This band of missionaries arrived upon Bates county soil just 
three days before Missouri became a member of the sisterhood 
of states, and just three days after that epochal event in our 
history, the chiefs and warriors of the Grand Osages in a 
solemn meeting, dignified by both Christian and heathen 
ceremony, designated and marked off the beautiful tract of 
land to be owned and occupied as the home of the Mis- 
sionaries. 

“So that the one hundredth anniversary of the State and 
this Mission come practically together on the 10th of August, 
1921. I propose that the people of Bates county, by popular 
subscription or otherwise, shall purchase the 30 acres upon 
which the missionaries builded their log cabins, their school- 
house, digged their great well, and made other improvements; 
that the log cabins be rebuilt historically correct, the well 
be cleaned out and restored, and the whole be made into a 
well-ordered public park, as nearly as may be a replica of 
the place when inhabited by the missionaries; and that a 
suitable monument of granite or marble, or of native stone 
be erected thereon to commemorate their great work for Chris- 
tian civilization and to perpetuate the names and sacrifices 
of the heroes and heroines of that consecrated band forever. 
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It will only cost a few thousand to do this, and we owe it to 
our past and to our future to do it, and it should be begun 
now and finished in time, so that a great unveiling and re- 
ligious celebration could be held on the premises on August 10, 
1921; and thus make the occasion our celebration of the 
centennial year, as a State, a joint celebration. 

“If private enterprise will do its part I have little doubt 
that the legislature will appropriate sufficient money to take 
it over and thus preserve to future generations the memory 
of those who so largely planted and shaped the progress of 
Christian civilization in all Southwest Missouri. 

“I urge this matter upon the attention of you Old Set- 
tlers, at this time—upon the attention of all our people; 
because time is now precious—it will not be long until August 
10, 1921, rolls around, and we should be up and doing soon. 
It would be fit and proper when all this is accomplished, for 
this Old Settlers Association to have and hold its annual 
meeting a little earlier than usual that year—on August 10, 
1921—in connection with the general celebration of our State 
centennial. It would doubtless be an enjoyable occasion, one 
creditable to the thrift and public spirit of our people, and a 
glorious consummation of a thing worth while to this plendid 
county and this great Commonwealth. Who will make the 
motion?” 


MISSOURI'S CENTENNIAL. 


A most suggestive and valuable article on Missouri's 
Centennial is found in the September, 1919, issue of The 
Rural School Messenger, published by the Division of Rural 
Education in the State Teachers College at Kirksville, Mis- 
souri. The author is a well known Missouri historian and 
author, Professor E. M. Violette, of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College. Copies of this article can be obtained 
from that institution. Many valuable suggestions are con- 
tained in it relating to the practical preparation for local 
celebrations on the part of local committees. These sugges- 


tions will be found helpful to community organizers and to 
6 
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teachers. Professor Violette wisely advises against com- 
mercializing local centennial exercises by permitting shows 
and street fairs to be given at the same time. The author also 
wisely advises communities to not only commemorate the 
best achievements of the State, but also to realize the State’s 
needs in those things necessary to keep pace with modern 
advancement. ‘For example, it will not do to close our eyes 
to the present situation in our educational system and prate 
about our glorious schools as though they had reached the 
acme of perfection.”” Professor Violette’s position, which is 
well taken, proposes that local centennial celebrations should 
not only awaken in the people of Missouri the desire to com- 
memorate the commonwealth’s achievements, but should also 
awaken a desire to achieve better things in the years to come. 


THE WAR WITH GERMANY. 


Thanks to the energy and enterprise of Colonel Leonard 
P. Ayres, chief of the Statistics Branch of the General Staff, 
U. S. War Department, the American Nation has been pre- 
sented with a concise and interesting summary of the part 
taken by it in the late war. This is contained in Colonel 
Ayres’ work The War With Germany. (Washington, Govt. 
Prtg. Office, 1919.) The book was compiled on the request 
of the Secretary of War, and is now available for free dis- 
tribution. 

In some respects the work is almost unique compared to 
other Government publications. It is interesting, brief, and 
well written. Its array of figures invite rather than repel 
consideration. The salient points of America’s participation 
in the world conflict are set forth in well-selected generaliza- 
tions. All important data is presented in the most popular 
manner. Ninety-eight maps, diagrams, and tables, are used 
to illustrate the 149 pages of text, and a carefully prepared 
index is also included. The subjects considered are: ‘Four 
million men,” “‘Six months of training,”’ ‘“‘Transporting 10,000 
men a day,” “Food, clothing, and equipment,” “‘Springfields, 
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Enfields, and Brownings,’’ ““Two thousand guns on the firing 
line,’ ‘Airplanes, motors, and balloons,” ‘““Two hundred days 
of battle,”’ “Health and casualties,” ‘‘A million dollars a day,” 
and “Some international comparisons.”” Every public library 
should request a copy of this work for its readers. It is a 
valuable book and has been published at an opportune hour. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR AWARDED SIX 
MISSOURIANS. 


First Class Private Charles D. Barger of Stotts City, 
Missouri, upon learning that two daylight patrols had been 
caught out in No Man’s Land and were unable to return, 
in company with another stretcher bearer, upon their own 
initiative, made two trips 500 yards beyond the American 
lines, under constant machine gun fire, and rescued two 
wounded officers. ‘“‘And,”’ as Private Barger wrote in a letter 
to his uncle at Stotts City, ‘‘without receiving a scratch.” 

Barger is an orphan, his parents having died when he 
was two years of age. He was drafted into the service in 
April, 1918, and went overseas as a member of Company L, 
354th Infantry, 89th Division. The act of bravery for which 
he was decorated occurred near Bois de Bantheville, France, 
October 31, 1918. 

Pvt. John L. Barkley, of Blairstown, Missouri, who won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for a “‘conspicuous act of 
gallantry in action’’ on the Argonne front, in a letter to his 
parents tells the following story of how he enabled the Ameri- 
can troops ‘‘to gain and hold Hill 253.” 

“The fiercest battle I was in on the western front was 
the battle of Verdun on the Argonne front where we sure had 
some fight for 27 days. Here is where I pulled a stunt that 
I know you will think sounds fishy, but nevertheless it is 
absolutely true. 

“When our regiment was shot up and could not hold 
its position with a smoke screen, I planted a captured German 
machine gun in a French tank which had been blown up and 
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disabled, and when the Dutch made their attack I swept them 
down like hay in front of a sickle, and no one was with me to 
help feed the gun. The water cooler boiled dry from the 
rapid firing of the gun and I emptied my canteen of water 
into the cooler to start her again. I fired 10,000 rounds of 
German ammunition of their own steel at them. The Ger- 
mans called for a special barrage for that tank and more 
than 200 six-inch shells were dropped at the tank for my full 
benefit. Some came almost getting this ‘Big Creeker,’ for 
they plowed the ground up and made regular ponds where 
they hit, but not one got me. If I get the Congressional 
Medal I think I’ll be sitting on the world!” 

Sergt. Michael B. Ellis, a St. Louis member of the First 
Division, ‘“‘Pershing’s Own,’’ was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for the single-handed capture of 11 machine 
guns and their crews, four Germans being killed. The official 
citation lists 44 men as captured in 7 of the machine gun nests, 
but does not state how many men were included in the 
remaining 4 nests that Sergt. Ellis took. Sergt. Ellis has 
been a member of the regular army for seven years and as he 
wrote, ‘‘Ran the entire gauntlet of battles in which the First 
Division participated, including my own little battle, without 
a wound.” 

For holding at bay more than 50 German soldiers who 
were manning an enemy outpost with six machine guns, 
Sergeant Arthur Forrest of Hannibal was awarded the highest 
honor which the United States confers upon a soldier. When 
the advance of the 354th infantry near Remonville, France, 
was held up by a terrific fire from a nest of six enemy machine 
guns, Sergt. Forrest worked his way within 50 yards of the 
nest and single-handed charged the guns. 

“They were the same enemy who had killed some of my 
beloved pals,’’ he wrote to his father, which was probably one 
of the reasons for his entire disregard of his own safety. He 
succeeded in driving away all of the gunners excepting one, 
whom he killed with a butt stroke of his rifle, thereby saving 
the advancing platoon of his company from destruction. 
The night of November 8, 1918, found the battalion of 
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which Sergt. M. W. Hatler was a member wedged in on three 
sides by the Germans. A patrol was sent to reconnoiter the 
banks of the Meuse River, of which all means of crossing had 
been destroyed. 

“Six men went on the same mission (to get information 
concerning the enemy) that night,’’ Sergt. Hatler wrote last 
December. ‘Two of them lost their lives and only two of us 
returned with the required information.” 

Sergt. Hatler and another soldier volunteered to swim 
across the Meuse, though the opposite bank was held in force 
by the enemy. His companion was seized by a cramp, caused 
by the cold water, and drowned, but Sergt. Hatler continued 
on and, after securing the information desired, swam back 
and made his report. Sergt. Hatler’s home is in Neosho, 
Missouri. 

Capt. Alexander R. Skinker of St. Louis sacrificed himself 
to save his men. Details of the heroic charge for which he 
was posthumously decorated, as related in a letter from Major 
Norman B. Comfort of the 138th Infantry to Captain Skinker’s 
father, were printed in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Extracts 
from the letter follow: 

“At this particular point in the line, the road into Cheppy 
(which was the only possible means of entrance) crossed a 
little stone bridge spanning a creek. The Boche positions 
were thoroughly concealed with natural growth, trees, hedges, 
bush and camouflage. 

“Probaby a hundred machine guns opened on our line 
simultaneously with the lifting of the fog. Apparently Alec 
thought he had located an enemy nest, and set out with two 
men in advance of his company to silence this nest. The trio 
consisted of an automatic rifleman, a carrier and Alec. First 
the carrier (loader) was killed. 

“Alec picked up his ammunition pans, continuing on 
toward the bridge with the rifle functioning—soon both Alec 
and the rifleman drew a bullet and that is the story. Alec’s 
work was true to his principles of other days. Instead of 
ordering his men forward to clear the bridge, he decided to 

clear the bridge for his men.” 
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SENATOR THOMAS H. BENTON’S LAST CAMPAIGN. 
(From the St. Louis Republic.) 


Major B. R. Dysart, chairman of the Macon County Bar and 
oldest member, and one other living Macon county man, Joel H. 
Wright, heard United States Senator Thomas H. Benton the last 
time he visited North Missouri, in 1856. Senator Benton delivered 
his Macon county address at old Bloomington, which was then 
the county seat of Macon. There are only one or two of the old- 
time buildings yet standing in Bloomington. The old bank is 
there, boarded up and empty, and one or two churches and a 
couple of warehouses, are about all that is left of the once thrifty 
county seat. This spring Major Dysart, who was a member of 
the Macon Historical Society, went to old Bloomington to locate 
the grove where Benton spoke. Changed as all things were, yet 
something in the atmosphere, the quiet scene, the whisper of forms 
long dead, brought memory back. 

“Benton arrived on the stage from the East,’’ said Maj. 
Dysart, indicating the road. ‘‘He came on what was known as 
the Overland Trail, and got out at A. T. Parker’s Hotel—that was 
over there near the bank building. Soon as he stepped out of 
the stage, Benton was surrounded by a crowd which had waited 
for him along time. Saddle horses and teams were tied all around 
the square. Some of the young fellows—myself among the num- 
ber—tried to get in front to see the distinguished man, and he 
was quick to notice it. 

** ‘Stand back, you men,’ he said peremptorily, ‘and give these 
boys a chance. It will be something for their posterity to say they 
had shook hands with Benton.’ 

“While the wonderful influence of the dominating fighter was 
still felt, yet a large part of the crowd was decidedly hostile to him. 
He knew that, and he glared around at the men about him like a 
gladiator at bay. Had they come at him with guns, he wouldn’t 
have given away an inch. 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


“One tall fellow from upstate, undaunted by the Senator’s 
threatening aspect, pushed forward. 

“ ‘Senator Benton,’ he shouted, ‘the people up my way want 
to know if you voted for the Wilmot proviso! And they told me 
to bring back a straight answer—yes or no!’ 

“The crowd cheered. 
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“The Wilmot proviso, introduced by David Wilmot of Penn- 
sylvania, stipulated that slavery should not exist, except for crime, 
in any territory acquired by the United States from Mexico. At 
that time most of the Missouri plantations were worked by slaves, 
and naturally the planters were friendly to the system. 

“**You want an answer as to how Benton voted on the Wilmot 
proviso, and you shall have it!’ roared the Senator in tones that 
made the other’s voice seem gentle. ‘Benton was not in the 
Senate when the measure was taken up, but he left a speech to be 
read there, sir, and that speech was read, and it killed the proviso.’ 

“This created immense applause, and the crowd began to veer 
to the Senator’s side again. 

“Benton spoke in the afternoon over there to the Southeast. 
There was a beautiful grove there then, and his great voice seemed 
to reach easily to the edge of the crowd, great as it was. 

“It seems a man named Lamb from. Hannibal, had been 
camping on Benton’s trail. The Senator referred to this that day. 

‘**You’ve heard some bleating from a Lamb out this way, 
I take it,’ he said. ‘Says he’s anti-Benton! Thank God! Anti- 
Benton! Citizens, you who’ve read the Bible have heard of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites—anti-Christ! The tribe is still 
with us! 

“Nobody introduced Benton. He said he didn’t need to be 
introduced to Missouri Citizens. 

“It was Benton’s last campaign. He had made many enemies, 
and was the old guard at Waterloo. They got him at last, but 
I’ve always esteemed myself as fortunate to have heard him in 
his final battle. The crowd seemed with him that day, while he 
was here, but I guess the feeling against him must have been pretty 
strong, for soon afterward a merchant tacked over his door here, 
‘Anti-Benton Store.’ It had been a red-letter day in old Bloom- 
ington.” 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. J. A. B. Adcock: Born in Miller County, Missouri, 
August 20, 1851; died at Warrensburg, Missouri, August 19, 
1919. He was graduated from a medical college in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1877 and began the practice of his profession in Miller 
County, Missouri. Later he practiced at Knobnoster, Kansas 
City and Warrensburg, in the meantime doing research work 
in New York, Chicago and St. Louis. Dr. Adcock was a 
member of the State Board of Health thirteen years, under 
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Folk, Hadley and Major, and was for a part of that time 
Secretary of the Board. 

Chief Justice Henry W. Bond: Born near Brownsville, 
Tennessee, January 27, 1848; died at Jefferson City, Missouri, 
September 28, 1919. He was educated in the public schools 
of Tennessee and at Harvard University. He was admitted 
to the bar in Tennessee and practiced law there until 1879, 
when he moved to St. Louis. He was elected to the Missouri 
Legislature in 1885 and later to a 12-year term as judge of 
the St. Louis Court of Appeals, beginning January 1, 1893. 
He resigned in 1901 to enter a law partnership with his son. 
In April, 1911, he was appointed Supreme Court Commis- 
sioner and in 1912 was elected to the Supreme Bench for a 
term of 10 years. 

Samuel W. Fordyce: Born in Guernsey County, Ohio, 
February 7, 1840; died at Atlantic City, New Jersey, August 3, 
1919. He began his business life as a railroad station agent 
on the Central Ohio Railway in 1860. He enlisted at the 
beginning of the Civil War in the First Ohio Cavalry Volun- 
teers and served throughout the war, at the close of which 
he was Captain and Inspector General of Cavalry of the 
Army of the Cumberland. At the close of the war he estab- 
lished the banking house of Fordyce and Rison at Huntsville, 
Albama. He moved to Arkansas in 1876 and became active 
as a railroad promoter and became an extensive holder of 
railroad properties over the entire country. He was one of 
the founders and developers of Hot Springs, Arkansas, as a 
health resort. He served as Democratic National Committee- 
man from both Alabama and Arkansas. 

Frederick N. Judson: Born at St. Marys, Georgia, 
October 7, 1845; died at St. Louis, Missouri, October 18, 1919. 
He was graduated from Yale University in 1866 and from the 
law department of Washington University in 1871. He was 
private secretary to B. Gratz Brown from 1871 to 1873 and 
was admitted to the Missouri Bar in 1873. He thereafter 
took a prominent part in various State and National affairs 
of importance. He was a member of the Board of Freeholders 
which framed the present city charter of St. Louis and was 
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twice elected a member of the Board of Education of that 
city. In 1908-09 he was president of the Missouri Bar 
Association. During the late war he was a prominent member 
of the National War Labor Bureau. He was also state chair- 
man of the Missouri branch of the League to Enforce Peace. 

Rev. James Wideman Lee: Born at Rockbridge, Georgia, 
November 28, 1849; died at St. Louis, Missouri, October 4, 
1919. He was graduated from Emory College, Georgia, in 
1874 and was ordained a minister of the M. E. Church, South, 
in 1876. He was at various times pastor of the M. E. Church, 
South, in Carrollton, Dalton, Rome, Trinity Church and Park 
Street Church, Atlanta, all in Georgia, and of St. John’s 
Church in St. Louis. From 1897 to 1901 he was presiding 
elder of the St. Louis district and later served in that capacity 
a second and third time. He was quite an extensive writer 
on religious subjects and a staunch supporter of Barnes 
Hospital in St. Louis. 

Hon. Elijah Miller: Born in Buchanan County, Missouri, 
in 1839; died at Denver, Missouri, August 15, 1919. As a 
young man he emigrated to California and at the outbreak of 
the Civil War he enlisted in the Fourth California Infantry 
and served three years under General Banks in the South- 
western states. After the war he returned to Missouri and 
settled in Worth County, engaging in business at Denver. 
In 1878 he was admitted to the bar in Missouri and began 
the practice of his profession. In 1888 and again in 1892 
he was elected to the State Legislature as Representative 
from Worth County. In 1896 he was elected State Senator 
from the First District. 

Judge James T. Neville: Born in Miller County, Mis- 
souri, October 30, 1860; died at Springfield, Missouri, August 
8, 1919. He was a graduate of Marionville College, the 
University of Missouri and Washington University. He be- 
gan the practice of law at Bolivar and served one term as 
prosecuting attorney of Polk County. He went to Springfield 
in 1889 and later served as circuit judge for 18 years. For 
a number of years prior to his death Judge Neville was a 
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law partner with O. E. Gorman in the firm of Neville & Gor- 
man. 
Caleb Perry Organ: Born in Salem, Missouri, January 3, 
1877; died at Salem, August 11, 1919. He was educated in 
the Salem public schools and on his graduation therefrom 
entered the office of the Salem Monitor, which was owned by 
his father. Upon the death of his father, in 1915, he assumed 
charge of the Monitor and was editor of the paper at the time 
of his death. 

Hon. Joseph Weinhold: Born at Frohna, Missouri, 
October 3, 1844; died at Wittenberg, Missouri, September 21, 
1919. In 1865 he organized a milling company at Wittenberg, 
known as the Estel, Weinhold Company, and was actively 
engaged in the milling business until 1915, when he retired. 
He served six years as county judge of Perry County and was 
a member of the Missouri General Assembly as Representative 
from Perry County during the sessions of 1891, 1893, 1895 and 
1901. 
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